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MR, THOMPSON'S LETTER TO WIS CHURCH. 


TO THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE 
NEW YORK: 

Dear Breturen —I date this letter from 
Tuenes, more than 600 miles in the interior of 
Egypt, and more than 6000 miles, by the route 
that I have traveled, from the city of New 
York. For nearly six weeks I have followed 
leisurely the course of the Nile from Alexandria 
to this point, and have acquainted myself with 
almost everything that pertains to the present 
condition of Egypt and her people. Though 
geographers have assigned to Egypt an area of 
152,000 square miles, the whole habitable part 
of the country probably does not exceed 11,000, 
or Jess than one-fourth of the area of the state 
of New York, and its population is less than 
2,000,000. Egypt may now be eaid to be in- 
cluded within the valley of the Nile and its 
Delta; and is in fact but a strip of verdure 
some five miles in width redeemed by the allu- 
vial deposits of the river from the deserts of 
Lybia and Arabia, which crowd it upon either 
hand and alternately pile their masees of white 
sand or of naked, glaring limestone rock upon 
its very shore,—together with a low alluvial 
tract from 50 to 150 miles in breadth by 100 in 
length, that stretches along the two great 
branches of the Nile from Cairo to the Mediter- 
ranean. IJlence a visit to Alexandria, its princi- 
pal sea-port, and to Cairo, its magnificent capi- 
tal, and such an exploration of the Delta and of 
the Nile valley as comes in the course of the 
slow and uncertain navigation of the river by a 
sail-boat for 600 miles, must give one a pretty 
faithful picture of Egypt as a whole—a land of 
wonderful fertility, in which the gorgeousness 
of wealth and power is contrasted with the ex- 
tremest degradation of the people, and which is 
struggling blindly and epasmodically after some 
new principle of life. 

And now having looked upon Egypt as it is, 
lam here at Thebes to look upon Egypt as it 
was. Around me are the yet fresh and legible 
monuments of a city that had stood for sixteen 
centuries when Rome was founded; that for 
thirteen hundred years before David ascended 
the throne of Israel in Jerusalem had furnished 
the major part of the sovereigns of one of the 
greatest empires of the world; that was at least 
eight centuries old when Cecrops founded 
Athens; that had existed full four hundred 
years when Abrabam pitched his tent upon the 
mountain of Bethel. If not the oldest ruin in 
the world—for it disputes with Nineveh the 
palm of antiquity—it is tho grandest and the 
best preserved memorial of ancient times. 

But Thebes is not interesting merely as a 
mighty ruin of the Past. It is also a history, 
and from the hieroglyphics of its temples and 
the sculptured chambers of its royal sepulchers 
it proclaims the great events of that dim anti- 
quity concerning which we have no written 
record but the fragmentary memorials of the 
book of Genesis. But this rude history carved 
in granite to commemorate the exploits of kings, 
and to transmit their names and deeds with the 
imperishable sarcophagi of their embalmed 
dust, now interpreted by the skill of learned 
men, brings incidental confirmation to the his- 
tory of the Old Testament, and nowhere contra- 
dicts that history. No monument has been 
found in Egypt of a date prior to that assigned 
by Moses to the flood; and no known dynasty 
of kings car bo carried back farther than within 


CHURCH, IN 


cathe with him out of Egypt; and he took the 
fenced cities which pertained to Judah, and came 
to Jerusalem..... 


So Shishak king of Egypt 
came up against Jerusalem, and took away the 
treasures of the king's house.” Now among the 
sculptures on the walls of the temple of Karnak 
are some pertaining to the reign of Sheshonk I, 
as his name reads in the hieroglyphics, which 
represent the captives taken by Sheshonk in his 
expedition against Jerusalem, and also “the 
names of the captive towns and districts” taken 
in the same expedition. Among these names 
the French savant Champollion, who first dis: 
covered the key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
deciphered that of the “ kingdom of Judah” ; and 
a glance at the countenances of the captives 
must satisfy any one that they are Jews. Now 
by Egyptian chronology the reign of this king 
is fixed at from about the year 980 to 950 before 
Christ, a period of th'rty years that covers the 
time of the conquest of Judea by the “ Shishak” 
mentioned in the books of Kings and of Chroni- 
cles. It was either in the earlier part of the 
reign of this monarch or in that of his prede- 
cessor, that Solomon made his “ affinity” or alli- 
ance with Egypt, which was consummated by 
his marriage with the daughter of the reigning 
“ Pharaoh,” who seems to have been his favorite 
wife. As the Egyptian dynasty of that era was 
still from Thebes—as it had been from the days 
of Moses—there is no doubt that the wise and 
poworful king of Israel whose reign of forty 
years made Jerusalem resplendent in all the 
earth, sustained by marriage the relation of a 
son to one of the mummied tenants of these 
sculptured tombs. Hence it was that the com- 
mercial fleet of Solomon, manned by the seamen 
of Tyre, swept with safety the Red Sea, then the 
highway of commerce between Egypt, Arabia, 
and the East, and brought to him “the gold of 
Ophir” to swell the magnificence of his capital. 
But this affinity was short-lived ; for before the 
death of Solomon Egypt became the refuge of 
Hadad the Edomite, an enemy of Solomon, who 
“found great favor in the sight of Pharaoh,” 
and who married the sister of Taphenes his 
queen ; and also the refuge of Jeroboam, whom 
Solomon sought to kill that he might not wrest 
the kingdom from his own son. The same tem- 
ple that records the name of the ally and the 
father-in-law of Solomon, records also the name 
of the conqueror of his son Rehoboam, and from 
its hieroglyphics preserved for almost 3000 years, 
bears witness to the fidelity of the sacred bisto- 
rian. 

Other sculptures here represent the wars of 
the Egyptians with various Asiatic nations, and 
some of these doubtless might be harmonized 
with the allusions to such wars in the Old Testa- 
ment, as for example in 2 Chronicles 35 : 20; 
but at the distance of 6000 miles from my libra- 
ry, I will not venture an opinion upon a subject 
in which J am so little versed as that of Egyp- 
tian Antiquities. I should not choose that as 
the theme of a pastoral letter ;—only here upon 
the ground the hasty impressions that I have 
given are among the first that occur to the min 
of a Christian minister. 

I cannot satisfy myself that thero is any direct 
allusion to Thebes in the Old Testament ; yet it 
would be strange if this great capital, “ which 
could furnish 20,000 armed chariots from its 
vicinity,” which was for centuries the emporium 
of the lucrative trade of Arabia and of Ethiopia, 
which gathered to itself the wealth and the lux- 
ury of the known world, and whose magnifi- 


of the destruction of Egypt. 


into the hand of the people of the North .. . 


Egypt.” Jer. 43: 13. 


the place of some no man knoweth to this day 
but here too all lie entombed together. 


to hell with them that descend into the pit... 


the midst of the heathen..... 


to us? 


31:16, 17, and Isaiah 14 : 9-12). 





cence was characterized by the epithet given to 
it by Homer nine hundred yeara before the 
Christian era— Thebes of the Hundred Gates” 
—which whether understood of the gates of the 
city wall or of the gates of its numerous tem- 
ples, is equally indicative of wealth and power 
—it would be strange if such a city were omit- 
ted in the frequent references of the writers of 
the Old Testament to the cities of Egypt that 
constituted the strength and glory of the land. 
Of the thirteen citics of Egypt mentioned in the 
Old Testament, eight of which are enumerated 
by Ezekiel in the 30th chapter of his prophecy, 
the sites of all, or nearly all, can be identified, 
with the exception of “No,” which seems to 
have been the most important. This city is re- 
ferred to also by Jeremiah (chap. 46: 25), and 
by Nahum, 3: 8. In the margin it is called 
* Amon No.” Lam not aware that this city is 
identified with any existing ruins; nor can it be 
fully identified with Thebes, which most natu- 
rally occurs to the mind as the personification 
of the power and the glory of Egypt, for Nahum 
says of No that it “ was situate among the rivers 
and had the waters round about it,” that “its 
rampart was the sea and its wall was from the 
sea.” But while the divieion of the Nile by 
islands at this point might answer the first de- 
scription, Thebes is more than 600 miles softh 
of the Mediterranean, and 150 miles west of the 
Red Sea; and though it maintained an exten- 
sive commerce with both seas, and had its out- 
posta stretching to the Red Sea, upon one of 
which, now known as the “ Breccia Quarriee,” 
are hieroglyphic inscriptions on the stone of the 
names of Pharaohs from the time of Joseph 
downward, yet it could not with propriety be 


Thebes—a world is buried here also. 


ulation of the globe. 


of grass. 


dureth forever. 
BY THE GosPEL IS PREACHED TO you.” 


monuments. The most stupendous statue ever 
reared was felled and broken by his revengeful 
arm. It was the personification of Egyptian 
power, in the colossal image of the king “ seated 
on a throne, in the usual attitude of Egyptian 
figures, the hands resting on his knees, indica- 
tive of that tranquility which he had returned 
to enjoy in Egypt after the fatigues of victory.” 
The weight of this statue has been computed at 
upwards of 887 tons; it is said to have been 
originally 75 feet high by 23 in breadth ; and 
by my own measurement of its fragments, I 
found the forehead 14 feet from ear to car, the 
head 25 feet 6 inches across from point to point 
where the back lies upon the ground—the whole 
circumference not being accessible ;—the body 
51 feet measured across the shoulders from their 
insertion in the back, the shoulder itself 16 feet 
6 inches, the arm 11 feet 6 inches from shoulder 
to elbow, and the feet 5 feet 10 inches long by 4 
fect 8 inches broad. The destruction of such 
an image, standing at the gate-way of one of the 
principal temples, may well have been symbolical 
“ The daughter of 
Egypt shall be confounded ; ehe shall be ewe 
+ ay 

they shall spoil the pomp of Egypt. 1 will also 
destroy the idols .... and the pomp of her 
strength shall cease in her.” ‘He”—the king 
of Babylon—“sHALL BREAK ALSO THE IMAGES 
[statues or standing images] of Bethshemesh 
[the house of the sun] that is in the land of 


Daniel saw in his vieion four great monarchies 
which in succession overspread the earth, and 
then were destroyed. Each of these monarchies 
conquered Egypt, and three of them—the Per- 
sian, the Macedonian and the Roman—here es- 
tablished their own dynasties of kings or vice- 
roys. The same temples and monuments that 
record the names of the Egyptian Pharaohs, re- 
cord the names of Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes and 
other Persian kings, and the names of the Pto- 
lemies, who administered the government of 
Egypt under the Macedonian and the Roman 
empires; so that at Thebes, as in one vast sep- 
ulcher, lie buried all the empires of the world 
from the migration of Mizraim to tho fall of 
Rome. Each hath apart its own sepulcher, and 


I find 
here the name of Rome written upon the sepul- 
cher of thrice vanquished Egypt, and yet I have 
already looked upon the grave of Rome that 
then seemed covered with the mould of ages. 
Standing here amid the Hades of kings and em- 
pires, as one by one goes down into the pit,— 
the conqueror and the conquered to one com- 
mon grave—I can realize that terrible imagery 
of the prophets—“ I made the nations to shake 
at the cound of his fall, when I cast him down 


They also went down into hell with him to them 
that be slain with the sword; and they that 
were his arm, that dwelt under his shadow in 
Hell from be- 
neath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy 
coming ; it stirreth up the dead for thee, even 
all the chief oncs of the earth ; it hath raised up 
from their thrones all the kings of the nations 
All they shall speak and say to thee, Art thou 
also become weak as we ? art thou become like 
Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, 
and the noise of thy viols; the worm is spread 
under thee, and the worms cover thee” (Ezek. 


Since her first fall Egypt has not had, she 
has not now, a prince or a dynasty of her own. 

But not only are all empires buried here at 
It is com- 
puted that from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 human 
mummies were depcsited in the catacombs of this 
one city,—a number four or five times a3 great 
as the whole present population of Egypt, and 
equal to one-hundredth part of the present pop- 
As I stood upon the Lyb- 
ian mountains that overlook the plain of Thebes, 
which the wealth, and power, and the religicus 
sentiment of generations long since departed 
bad perforated for miles, and had adorned, 
with wondrous art, for their place of sepulture, 
and with buried millions under my feet, and the 
desecrated tombs of kings on every hand, looked 
forth over the plain where once they dwelt in 
conscious power, and in its whole circumference 
of forty miles saw only a few scattered villages 
of beggarly Arabs, and over the vast area of the 
ancient city saw only the four or five half-buried 
and shattered temples that mark its site, I felt 
the meaning of those words of Peter, “ All flesh 
is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower 
The grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away ; but the word of the Lord en- 
AND THIS Is THE Worp witc 


Yes, Brethren, in that solemn hour,—that 
hour save one the most impressive hour of life— 
when all this world’s history, and all Gcd’s liv- 
ing truth, and all the vast problem of this life 
as related to the future were present to my mind, 
I thought of you,—by whose favor I had gained 
this wonderful experience, and to whose profit 


and best know the power which is wielded by the 
so-managed and extremely active clergy of the 
established church. Says the report : 

“ While considerable diversity marks the testi- 
mony of the agents respecting Popery, a striking 
uniformity is foucd in their letters, especially 
those from the rural districts, touching the insid- 
ious, restless, and not infrequently, persecuting 
doings of Puscyism. Almost all of them tell of 
opposition and danger from this quarter. Much 
has been said and written recently on the subject 
of Mormonism. The reports in relation to it in the 
letters of the agents vary as remarkably as their 
reports respecting Popery.” 

Rev. J. Aldes, in his speech, referred to the 
question of emigration, and would have the 
hand of God seen in it : 


“ People were frequently in the habit of saying, 
it is now eighteen hundred years since Christ gave 
the commission to his disciples, ‘ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature, 
ang yet so small a part of the world has become 
evangelized. Now, here isa command, nearly six 
thousand years old, given by the seme_ Divine 
Being,—‘Replenish the earth, and subdue it ;’ and 
yet th are hundreds of thousands of square 
miles, not only unsubdued, but even untrodden by 
the foot of man [hear, hear]. Now, if men would 
mark these things,—the natural and the moral,— 
they would sce, that they are both placed under 
the same laws, and that the same government 
operates in relation to both [hear, hear]. The 
rapid fulfilment of this first injunction, in the pre- 
sent day, ought surely sometimes to make us 
thoughtful; and he could readily imagine, that 
sometimes it would make us sad [hear, hear]. In 
connexion with this subject, another meaning than 
the original might be attached to the words of the 
poet :— 


Friend after friend departs , 

Who has not lost a friend ? 

He seldom entered a family circle without being 
apprised that one or other of its members had 
em‘grated to distant shores |hear, hear]. Oue’s 
nearest friend, perhaps, would be off and away, 
and give no warning, nor leave any reason or hope 
to believe that the place which he had occupied 
would ever be effectually filled.” 


The expenditure for the year, £4143--a bal- 
ance due to the treasurer, £400. 


BAPTIST IRISH SOCIETY. 

This was the thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Society. The Report announced the extinc- 
tion of a debt which had embarrassed the Soci- 
ety, and the possession of a balance of over 
£400. The meeting was invited to rejoice in 
the success of the evangelical Episcopalians in 
Treland : 


“ Considering the reduced amount,of agency em- 
ployed and the diminution of the appliances that 
could be afforded to our brethren in Ireland, the 
degree of success with which they have been hon- 
ored has been as great as could be reasonably ex- 
pected. The friends of truth in England have 
rejoiced greatly, and not without reason, at the 
tidings brought hither by socicties conducted by 
evangelical Episcopalians. Whether the number 
of genuine converts, renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, in the island of Achi!l, the district of Con- 
nemara, and other parts of Connaught, have been 
as great as their ministers believe, or not, it would 
| be unreasonable to doubt that a glorious work has 
been accomplished. It will not dessen your plea- 
sure in thinking of this, to be reminded that our 
society was the first to establish schools for teach- 
ing in the Irish language ; that this region was the 
scene of its early operations ; and that the middle- 
aged Irish of these places were, when children, 
thus taught to read the Scriptures and treasure 
them up in their minds. While we rejoice with 
our Episcopalian brethren, seeing them laden with 
the sheaves that God has given, we thankfully re- 
member who they were that first ploughed, and 
— , and sowed, the barren and uacultivated 
soil.’ 


Rev. H. Dawson, of Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
urged the claims of Ircland very forcibly, and 
suggested that it was a special duty of Baptiste 


ta lahor far the owargolication of that aruntey 
In doing this he roade some pointed remarks on 
the tendency among Nonconformists to adopt a 
style of architecture which is specially adapted 
to Romish worship: 


, 


“T recollect an observation made some years ago 
by a Roman Catholic priest to a Baptist friend of 
mine, aud that observation made the very strong- 
est impression upon my mind. This priest said to 
my friend, ‘ Sir, if 1 were to cease to be a Catholic, 
I must of necessity be a Baptist’ [cheers]. Well, 
thtn, if this be our position, if we have less of the 
elements of Popery than those around us, surely 
the responsibility resting upon us is very great to 
attempt much for Ireland [hear, hear]. In order 
to this, let us be true to ourselves; Ict us take 
heed that we have clean hands with respect to 
Popery [hear, hear]. Let us not build our chapels, 
sir, after the fashion of Roman Catholic cathedrals 
| hear, and cheers]—with those vaulted roofs, and 
Gothic architecture, and darkened windows [re- 
newed cheers]. These things are not at all in 
harmony, I submit—not at all in consonance—with 
our old Nonconformity [hear]—with the simplicity 
of our doctrine and the simplicity of our worship 
[loud cheers]. There was a chapel—not in the 
metropolis, but in the provinces—built after this 
fashion; and the door-keeper of that chapel told 
me that he had overheard a conversation that had 
occurred at the doors of the chapel, between two 
Irish Roman Catholics. They were looking on 
this Gothic chapel, and the one says to the other, 
‘Ab! this is nice; this is very nice; this is just 
11| What we want. When we get the power, this will 
do for us’ [laughter]. Let us keep clear, brethren, 
of these things [hear, hear). Let us get as far as 
possible from Rome; not one step would we take 
towards the fated city” [cheers]. 


He suggested that brethren of standing and 
influence should make an annual visit to Ire- 
land, and encourage and strengthen the Ja- 
borers. Rev. Baptiet Noel concurred in this, 
and expressed his readiness to make one of a 














conversions, partly through the instrumentality of 
the negro teachers. In France the mission’ had 
met with the opposition of the civil authorities and 
the Romish priesthood. The missionary in Brit- 
tany, however, had been permitted to, pursue his 
way without interrrption. The labors of the col- 
porteurs had been stayed. The authorization of 
M. Omnes, the Breton c»lporteur, became useless 
in June last, in consequence of the publication of 
a decree requiring all books to be stamped at the 
prefecture. For two months his Bibles and Testa- 
ments were in the hands of the authorities, and 
were only released this year. Among the first 
purchasers were two of the officers ;~ and some in- 
teresting cases of conversion had cheered the mis- 
Sionary. In Calabar (Jamaica) the valuable labors 
of the Rev. D. J. East had been attended with 
gratifying results; he had seven students under 
his care, two of whom had entered on the work of 
the ministry.” 

tev. George Pearce, late of Calcutta, made an 
earnest appeal for India. He had left with great 
sadness of heart, not on Lis own account, but on 
account of the state of the mission there; he 
had left his brothren, few in number, weak in 
bodily strength, overburdened with labor, and 
depressed in spirit. 

“Some persoss supposed that the converts in 
India were few ; but if they could be brought to- 
gether in Exeter Hall they would fill it to over- 
flowing. Thoss*voverts were rapidly increasing 
in number. During the first ten years of the Lu- 
dian mission, tae number of converts was only 
twenty-seven ; in the second ten years, it was 161; 
in the third ten years, 403; in the fourth, 675; in 
the fifth, 1,046; and in the three years following, 
819, being at the rate of 2,500 for the full period 


he visited a place called Lackyantipore, where 
there were onlyone or two families that had em- 
braced the gospel, but he had Jately heard that 
there was an asociation of Christians there num- 
bering 500 persons, and that that number was in- 
creasing. A cate had also occurred of a single 
tract given to a yaiive Indian leading to the forma- 
tion of a large Christian association and the erec- 
tion of a spacias chapel. The character of the 
conversions wae of a very gratifying nature- He 
had spent many/cars among the native Christians, 
and he could sty of them, in all sincerity, that 
they were the missionaries’ ‘hope and joy, and 
crown of rejoicing.’ He believed that Christianity 
had obtained a vantage ground in India such as it 
had never had before [hear, hear]. A great im- 
petus had been given to the translation of the 
Scriptures. The Bengali version had been so far 
completed and revised as to find acceptance 
amongst the various denominations in Bengal. 
The mission prs employed some hundred hands 
in the preparatim of the Scriptures and Chinese 
tracts; it had sent forth 600,000 volumes of the 
Scriptures, or parts of Scripture, since it was es- 
tablished, and there was no diminution in its 
issues.” 

This devoted missionary returned to England 
in 1839, after years of labor in India, and 
in a state of great debility. In tho winter of 
that year he resided at ‘Torquay, Devonshire, 
where the present writer had the advantage of 
daily intercourse with him. The Scriptures in 
Bengali were his constant companions: he 
thought in Bmgali, and his heart was in India 
Gathering a lijtle strength in 1840, he returned 
to Calcutta, and added twelve other years of la- 
bor to those before devoted to India, which he 
has now left “with great sadness of heart,” on 
account of thecause. Of a company of friends 
who wintered at Torquay, the Madeira of En- 


this only survive., 

Dr. Duff, of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
late of Calcutta, epoke with his usual fervid elo- 
quence : 

“ Reform, he said, was rapidly going on in India, 
as rapidly, indeed, as in England; and so great 
was the change that had taken place in the state 
of society, thet wivce ouce an army could not pass, 
he (Dr. Daffy ‘ow felt as secure as when in the 
hanes fein Molehh oeteanolig Afton frvid and 
glowing description of the Ganges and its bordering 
mountains, Dr. Duff uiged the necessity of sending 
the gospel to India, and exhorted the wealthy 
merchauts of Lonjon to exercise their liberality in 
‘the missionary catse. The stinginess and the nar- 
rowness of Christians at home had sent many an 
earnest missionary prematurely to the grave | hear]. 


their responsibilties, and put forth a corresponding 
effort, and then kingdom after kingdom wonld be 
added to the enpire of the Messiah; then should 
this weary, sighing and‘groaning earth be renewed 
and renovated, and enter upon its Jubilee of a 
thousand years” [cheers]. 

Rev. Dr. Betumont, Wesleyan, addressed the 
mecting in a deeply-religious tone, and insisted 
on the necessty of the Holy Spirit's work, to 
give saving c&cacy to the efforts made for the 
prope gation ofthe Gospel. 

The Secretary announced that a generous 


the Society—41800. ‘The committee have not 
yet been able to obtain the services of persons 
suitable for carying out the proposed plan for 
enlarging the nission in India. 

WESLWAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The annual neeting was held on the 2d, at 
Exeter Hall, * which was better filled than cn 
the last two @ three anniversaries.” The finan- 
cial statemenishows that the cause of missions 
is dear to th Wesleyan people, and that the 
Miesionary Soiety will be the last to suffer from 
the unhappy/tate of things which exists from 
the antagoniti between ihe Conference and a 
large portion £ the Methodist people. 

£ 8.4, 
“ The total Oxinary Receipts at the 
Mission-houe and from the Home 


gland, in 1839-140, Mr. Pearce and the writer of 


Let Christians oace be aroused toa due sense of 


friend had untertaken to wipe off the debt of 








mark, but went on counting—one, two, three, four, 
—until at last he got to eighty, and then he said, 
‘ There, I promised you a guinea a-year, and as I 
am cighty years old, there are cighty guineas.’” 


Rey. E. J. Robinson, a returned missionary 
from North Ceylon, dolivered a long and very 
interesting speech, full of striking facts illustra- 
tive of the condition and prospects of the peo- 
plo among whom he had labored. He urged 
that more attention should be paid to the sub- 
ject of Education, and that the English lan- | 
guage should be the chief instrament employed : 


“We find the people very eayer that their chil- | 
dren should gain an acquaintance with the dialect | 
of government, justice, commerce, and learning. | 
It is most desirable to inoculate the mind with the | 
English language, and to deal with the heart while | 
it is simple, and with the intellect while it is re- | 
ceptive. (Cheers.) The people cannot use their | 
own language without Paganist associations. The 

mastery of a new tongue gives them accuracy of | 
apprehension and independence of thought. The | 
English Bible becomes a comment on its Malabar | 
tianslation. Ours is the true classical language of 

the modern Hindoo, 1t strengthens his intellectual | 
powers. It furnishes him with an inexhaustible | 
storehouse of the best materials for thought. It | 
presents to his understanding the choicest treasures | 
of wisdom and science. It suggests those softer 
feelings, which play ‘ through life’s more cultured | 
walks, and charm the way;’ and it displays to | 
them the enterprise and energy of Protestant | 
Christendom. I think our great fault has been, | 
that we have not given snflicient attention to those | 
educational establishments. Yon are doing nothing | 
until you educate the women of the East. * * *, 
“A Christian girl can easily obtain a Christian | 


| 


converted man, marrying a heatien wife, is almost | 
sure to relapse into idolatry. In some parts where | 
the wealth of the country is transmitted on the fe- | 
male side, they cannot fail, in a considerable de- | 
gree, to wield the sceptre of command. Custom | 
will not allow us to visit and instruct the women at 

their homes, and we can only get access to them 
through early education. (Cheers) It is not al- 
ways easy tu gather the Hindoo girls together in | 
the boarding-schools. When the Missionaries went | 
to Ceylon there were not more than three or four | 
purely Tamul women who knew the Tamu! al- 
phabet. Reading and writing wore considered un- 
becoming and dangerous accomplishments in a 
female, It was believed they would destroy her 
modesty, and render her insubordinate to the other 
sex. Example, however, removes suspicion, and 
results persuade ignorance. One day, when the 
head-man of a distriet was present at the Mission- 
house, to see a deed executed, he expected to see 
a little girl aflix her mark, and some one write her 
hame opposite thereto; but to his great surprise, 
the girl wrote her own name in full. ‘ Well,’ ex- 
claimed the head-man, ‘I never saw such a thing 
before: this is very good. I will now send my own 
child to read and write,’ He did so, and several 
other persons followed his example. 


Of the actual work doing in the northern dis- 
trict of Ceylon, he said : 

“We have 24 day-schools for boys, containing 
upwards of 1,000 scholars, and an Institution with 
22 boarders. What are we doing with respect to 
female education? We have 6 day-schools, con- 
taining nearly 300 girls, and a boarding-school 
with 14 pupils. Of these 80 schools, 5 are purely 
English, and a few are mixed. The large central 
school at Colombo, cont&ining upwards of 100 
pupils, has been a most eflective Institution. Chil- 
dren have been sent to it from Batticaloa, Trin- 
comalee, Kandy, Colombo, and Negapatem. 
(Cheers.) You may ask, of what race are the 
children in our schools? In one year (1851), ont 
of 1,425 children, 4 were children of English 
parents, 104 Portuguese and Dutch descendants, 
23 Malays, 37 children of Moormen, 8 Singhalese, 
and 1,254 Tamul children. What, professedly, is 
their rcligion? 192 of them were Protestants, 90 
Roman Catholics, 60 Mohammedans, 1 a Buddhist, 
and 1,082 worshippers of Siva and the kindred 
deities. Well, then, how are we engaged in the 
‘ foolish’ but effectual practice of Gospel preaching 1 
The Gospel is preached regularly in six well-at- 
tended chapels, but all those to whom we proclaim 
the Gospel are not inclhded in those who attend 
the chapels and schools. We try the effect of this 
‘fowtivh’ preaching in more than twen‘ysvillages 
We go into bazaars and streets; wo unite in con- 
versation with all classes, and in every company 
set forth the glorious Gospel. 


He said the work of education did not inter- 
fere with the preaching of the Gospel : 

** Those who devote their attention to education 
are none the less zealous, even in the ordinary un- 
derstanding of the word, as Christian Preachers. 
So far as I have observed, the most zealous edu- 
catiouists are our most laborious and successful 
Preachers, They preach even more, I think, than 
the very preaching Missionaries. Religious re- 
vivals have occurred in some of our Mission cir- 
cuits, The American Missions have found it 
necessary to build a row of twelve small rooms, in 
order that the girls may exercise their devotion 
and worship God in private. (Cheers.) We have 
known young persons rejoice, when suffering from 
bodily effliction, in the exercise of the religions 
knowledge which they have received in the Wes- 
leyan institution. Hundreds, when the Bible is 
read and expounded, and the Gospel unfolded, 
seemingly trust in Jesus, Their eyes are open t 
behold the glory of Christianity, and they become 
steadily attached to our soul-saving religion. You 





Missions there.” 

The other reported speeches do not present 
any fact or statement of particular interest. 
Rev. Dr. Kidder, of New York, is named as 
moving a resolution which recommended carly 
payment of subscriptions, and pledged to impor- 
tunate prayer. The meeting lasted five hours 
and a half. 

The meetings next in succession were those of 
the Church Missionary Society, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and the Tract Svciety, to 
be duly noted. AGRICOLA. 
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| to own slaves! 
| Ing greedy of filthy lucre,” and of “ being cove- 





must have schools in India, or you have no need of 


all such experience should enure—of your posi- 


Districts hae been - - - 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF SLAVERY.—NO. IV, 


| said as to the manner in which he shall treat 


his’elaves. Possibly Paul did not expect bishops 


And does it not seem like “ be- 


tous” to get from sixty to a hundred thousand 
dollars annually out of several hundred hard 
worked fellow-beings. If we are mistaken in any 
of these intimatidns, it must be remembered that 
we are only giving our “ first impressions.” Yot 
in one thing we are sure we cannot be wrong,— 
that Christianity in the primitive times, working 
in a quiet and unobtrusive way, did, by the force 
of its principles, truthfully applied, destroy slav- 
ery from off the face of the earth. There must, 
then, have been something in that carly Gospel 
very different from this of the diocesan of Loui- 
siana. Will not Bishop Polk give heed to the mes- 
sage of his good brother of the sixth century, 
Bishop Gregory! He among other bishops of 
those days, thus writes upon manumitting two 
slaves which he possessed : 

“ As our Savior, the author of all created beings, 
Was willing, for this reason, to take upon him the 
nature of man, that he might free us by his grace 
from the chains of bondage in which we were en- 


| thralled, and restore us to our original freedom, 


so a good and salutary thing is done when men 
whom nature from tho beginning er d free, and 
whom the law of nations has subjected to the yoke 
of servitude, are presented again with the freedom 
in which they were born.” 

THE OPPOSITE STYLE OF MINISTER. 


But what would you have the southern clergy 


of ten years [applause]. About twenty years ago, | husband, and both continue Christians, But a, 40! Would you take away Christianity entirely 


from the south, and leave it to a tonfold worse 
midnight’ The ministers there cannot denounce 
slavery, without losing their heads, and you 
northern ministers seem as little as they to be 
anxious for the crown of martyrdom. Nor 
would the lighting of martyr fires bo likely to be 
productive of much good. We answer all this 
by the worthy example of a southern minister, 
a very ploasant acquaintance, who, we think, 
did his duty as a servant of the Most High. Yet 
neither did he uphold nor denounce slavery. 
What did he do? First of all, he never owned 
aslave. He never hired a slave. Free labor he 
procured, at whatever sacrifice. And ho let it be 
known that he acted from conscientious ecruples 
in this matter, not by blazing it abroad with 
boastful taunts, but by the silent and uncontra- 
dicted implications which his conduct necessa- 
rily carried with it. Thus he washed his hands 
of all participation personally in the tin. 
Next, he hesitated not to pray for the slaves and 
their masters, that they might be Christians in- 
deed, and as Christians live in their relation to 
each other. He hesitated not to rebuke the 
wrongs of slavery, the separation of families, 
and the practice of cruelty. He had frequent 
conversations with good people in his flock, 
whose consciences were tender upon the subject, 
and he endeavored to lead them to liberate their 
slaves. In fine, though he did not denounce 
slavery from his pulpit, as an institution, his 
whole example and influence were felt to be si- 
lently though powerfully against it. And the 
Gospel in his hands was continually working as 
in the days of the early church, to undermine 
slavery. Such are the kind of ministers we want 
at the south. And euch can stay there and be 
more respected and loved than slaveholding 
ministers. When tho clergy of the “sunny” 
Glime are possessed by such a epirit, we may ex- 
peot that Christianity will assert its power, and 
wear away the desolating institution. But now, 
when, as we were told by a Methodist brother 
traveling with us, 500,000 slaves are owned by 
ministers, one sixth of the whole, what can we 
expect! When, too, 60 many ministors are the 
apologists for clavery, upholding it as a patriar- 
chal institution, what shall we naturally look 
for? Especially when these ministers are im- 
ported from the north, and so add to their influ 
ence, the weight of their experience of freedom. 
Southern churches have mostly northern pas- 








to grow ministers. 
slavery engrafts itself, and it is wondrous how 
vigorous is their united life. Who has not seen 


head of the crabbed choke-pear! It is these 
northern apologists for slavery in the pulpite, 
and the ministerial slaveholders, who prevent 
the silent influence of Christianity upon the in- 
stitution. There is no need of abolition sermons 
or noisy rant, or denunciatory harangues, which 
the eouthern mind will not endure, to secure the 
ffectiveness of the Gospel. Let Christian minis- 
ters simply be Christian ministers, like our 
brother, and the work is done. Let no north- 
| erner undertake a southern charge upon condi- 
tion of advocating slavery. Let him go as a 
minister of Jesus, and spread a silent influence 
against the system, in all the channels of his 
pastoral influence. Such are the views which 
my southern tour has pressed home upon my 
mind. 





SLAVERY IS AN EVIL ;—BUT- 

“Slavery is an evil,” remarked a brother min- 
ister, not a slaveholder, though a southerner, to 
me, on board the same shabby steamboat, Far- 
mer, where I made the acquaintance of my Bap- 
tist, Bible agent, slaveholding minister, for we 
had many conversations to fill up the tedious 








tors, for slavery has not Christian energy enough 
Yet upon the northern stocks 


a stinted quince-stock rejoicing in the luxuriant 
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St. Louis, Mo., May 18, 1853. 

To the Editors of the Independent: 

GENTLEMEN :—Thirty six hours via Buffalo and 
Monroe on the Central Railroad, will bring you 
to Chicago,—fare $16 50. A fow hours longer 
are required by Dunkirk and Cleveland, the 
whole distance by rail, and the expense is $2 
more. The first route is the’best when the winds 
are hushed ; the other preferable when there are 
signs of a storm. 

Ohio, Indiana and Illinois have been well nigh 
deluged with rain this spring, enjoying some 
twelve dayg in succession, and the corn is now 
being planted. 

I tarried a few days in Chicago, where pleas- 
ing exchanges of the soil are made, as well as 
sad plunges through it, by pedestrians. For 
some time it has been the great attraction of lot 
buyers from several cities; real estate has risen 
full 100 per cont. in the last year, several railroads 
making this place their center, and the presence 
of earnest eastern capitalists has contributed to 
this. All ask, What must the city be when its 
twelve railroads aro built, if only three produce 
such results ? 

It is impossible to over-estimate the position of 
the new Congregational societies in Chicago. 
They are five in number, and called for by the 
growth of the city and the preferences of the 
people. Three edifices are owned in good loca- 
tions, and for a fourth eligible lots are pur 
chased. The people in a few years may prove 
the power of voluntary association, much as they 
may now be aspersed when denying the claims 
of an “ Kstablishment.” 

The false alarms are too late. Oar churches 
will exhibit the order of age, and an improved 
Young America in spirit, using well what God 
will give to the faithful. 

Four new societies and a new newspaper, all 
in one year, are rathor encroaching, it might 
seem. | will give you a fact, to show what new 
names have to contend against. The Plymouth 
church, of which Bro. Davis is pastor, is tasteful 
in appearance and central in location. On Sabe 
bath morning last, a man from the southern 
part of the state, connected with a Presbyterian 
church, felt himself drawn to a Congregational 
church ; and being ignorant of the location of 
the Plymouth, he asked the sexton of the First 
church, Presbyterian, where the church was lo- 
eated? He “did not know such a church.” 
The stranger aeked the Methodist sexton, at the 
next corner, who made no direct answer. Pass- 
ing to the Universalist, the man at the door 
pointed in the right direction. An Episcopal 
church was the first one reached, and the official 
sentinel, on being arked about the church on the 
next corner, said it was an “ Jrish church.” It 
was the stranger's opinion that one of the sex- 
tons meant to tell the truth, and did. Any one 
knowing the localities would make no other 
guess. 

The spirit of the founders of our churches | 
was pleased with. ‘They are known. Mr. J.. 
Broad, a deacon in the Plymouth church, who 
has the contract for constructing near a thou- 
sand miles of railway, has just sent out orders 
which will give him the name of a benefactor 
that no liquors shall, under any circumstances, 
be carried on the construction trains. Many 
rage, but in his position he is like a rock. 

I do not think there is a city on the continent 
which has been so much belied in its position or 
of which go little is known as St. Louis. It is 
dry on the levee, and riees back from the river 
into beautiful groves, where there are small 
spring, ponds and eminences which secure fresh 
breczev, and a view such as is not often seen in 
any country. Prof. Post has made one of these 
high points his residence, from which place his 
new church will not be over one mile and a half 
distant. Glad | am that one so worthy as the 
pastor of the Congregational church has friends 
who have, unknown, given thousands: $500 
subscriptions are made for the new church by 
persons who are too far distant to attend the old 
church. Better than all the external prospects 
fur this society (on the railway between London 
and Canton, save to drive out slavery from this 
mighty state), a precious work of grace has been 
enjuyed the past winter. 

Col. Benton we saw to-day in his own humble 
house. He seems as hale and courageous as a 
man of forty. He says oponly that he is in the 
field for the Senate, now that he is sent to the 
House from his own city. 

The packet for Keokuk is off soon, and [ close 
to keep my compan¥ up to Quincy, to meet the 
Association of Ilinoias. 

Youre, a. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS. 


The General Association of Illinois met at 
(Quincy, Ill., May 19, and, in the absence of the 
Moderator, was opened with a eermon from Luke 
4:18, by Rev. F. Bascom. 

Of the 110 Congregational churches of this 
state, but a small part of them were directly 
represented, although a majority of the seven 
Associations were represented. Of the 86 min- 
isters in this state, there was a much larger 
proportion present. 
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RESS, approved Feb. 3, 1853— 
ionary Officers and Soldiers are en- 
e,” of the same amount their hu» 
rawn, had they applied. 

itled only those married previous 


enrion’’ is granted under the above 
s who have been pensioned under 
Feb. 22, 1849. And all widows and 
w entitled to five years’ pension, 
thers died in service in the war of 
1790, or who died after their dis- 
| or disease contracted in said ser- 


who has (at any time) been wound- 
while in the service of the United 
is duty, is entitled to a pension for 
» of disability. 
Ofiicer and Soldier who bas served 
in any war of the United States 
o land, if he has not received it. 
the U. &. (or elsewhere) having 
or claiins of any kind) for their own 
relative, will have them promptl; 
¥ addressing the subscribers, 

ull. 
t and erergetic agents in Washing- 
any case unless the claim is esta 
t interested in this advertisement, 
or neighbor that is? 

DAVID PRESTON & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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its ruin is the most imposing structure in the 
world. was no doubt the work of several success- 
ive kinge, and even of successive dynasties, 
stretching over a period of 1500 years, cach of 
which sought to augment its grandeur by the 
addition of gates, or wings, or porticos, or im- 
ages and sculptures, until the diminutive sanc- 
tuary of the first monarch was enlarged to the 
length of nearly 1200 feet, and, by side gates 
and temples, to a circuit of about a mile and a 
half. Upon the columns and the walls of this 
temple are recorded the names of several Egyp- 
tian monarchs in whom the readers of the Bible 
have a special interest. The first name record- 
ed is that of the Pheraoh who ruled the Jand in 
the time of Joseph; and it is an incidental 
proof of the length and the prosperity of his 
Telgn as indicated by the sacred narrative, that 
he should have founded a temple in a city so re- 
mote from the cities of Memphis and Heliopolis, 
(the “ Noph” and the “ On” or « Bethshemesh” of 
the Scriptures.) which were his principal capi- 
tals, 500 miles to the north. Here, too, is the 
name of that “ new king who knew not Joseph,” 
and who, himself a native of Thebes, was the 
founder of a new dynasty, in some eense, thero- 
fore, an intruder or a usurper at the North, and 
probably from that circumstance an oppressor. 
There are evidences from the sculptures con- 
nected with his name, and from the stamp on 
the bricks of some ruins at Thebes, that the 
Pharaoh who occupied the throne at the time of 
the Exodus was an extensive builder of temples, 
monuments and public works, which accords 
With the representation in the Scriptures of his 
exacting of the Israelites such severe labors in 
the making of brick. Indeed the process of 
making brick from clay under the lash of over- 
seers, is among the subjects sculptured on his 
tomb. 
Perhaps these inferences are altogether fanci- 
ful, since I make them without having at hand 
any authority in Egyptian antiquities except a 
Buide-book that does not particularly affect Bib- 
lical associations. But there is one correspond- 
ence of this hieroglyphical history with the 
Scriptures too striking to be questioned. We 
read inthe 12th chapter of the second book of 
Chronicles, that in the fifth year of King Reho- 
—_ —— king - Egypt came up against Je- 
»—decause they had transgressed against 

the Lord,—with 1200 chesiota and 60,000 horse- 


fer to some unknown city in the Delta. But on 
the other hand, the name No-Amon, or Amon- 
No, like Diospolis the Greck name of Thebes, 
may answer to Amunei, “the abode of Amon,” 
the Egyptian Jupiter, who was the chief deity 
worshiped at Thebes; and if we suppose Thebes 
to have stood for all Egypt, as Jerusalem some- 
times stands for the land of Palestine, Ronre for 
the Empire, Athens for Greece, Paris for France, 
then the description of Nahum might apply to 
it. And the prophet seems to have taken the 
capital for the country when he speaks of Ethi- 
opia and Egypt as the strength of Amon-No, 
and adds that it was “infinite”; and so Jere- 
miah seems to use interchangeably the names 
No, and Pharaoh, and Egypt, to denote the 
same power.—But I am again reckoning without 
book, and must resist the temptation to such 
speculations. Enough that here was a city of 
vast wealth and power, from which probably 
Solomon received the horses, and the chariots, 
and the linen, that-went to make up his wealth, 
and that this city was included in the fearful 
threatenings of later prophets against Egypt. 
The ruins of Thebes stand as a comment upon 
those prophecies no lees mournful than the utter 
desolation that marks the site of Noph. 

It was predicted that No should be “ cut off” 
and “rent asunder,” that Egypt should go into 
captivity, and that it should ever after be “the 
basest of the kingdoms” ; that it should no more 
exalt itself above the nations nor rule over them, 
and that it should no more have a prince or dy- 
nasty of its own, but should be subject to foreign 
sway (see Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel). More- 
over, this destruction was foretold as coming 
from the East and from the North, from the na- 
tions that bordered upon the Euphrates, as well 
as from intestine wars. Now the’‘monumental 
history of Egypt teaches us that the dynasty of 
Diospolitans .or Thebans which had stood for 
upwards of 700 yeare, was superseded first by a 
king from lower Egypt, then by Ethiopian inva- 
ders, then again by the Saztes from lower Egypt, 
denoting a state of internal commotion, and this 
mostly after the time of Isaiah ; and also that 
within fifty years from the date of Ezekiel’s pre- 
diction and seventy-five years after the captiv- 
ity of Jehoiakim in Egypt, Cambyses conquered 
Egypt, and established a dynasty of Persian 
monarchs that lasted for a hundred years. The 
traces of his invasion may stil] be seen at Thebes 





men ; and the people were without number that 


-in the partial destruction of some of its proudest 


Christ.” 


in all its fullness is voucheafed to us. 
[To be concluded.]} 
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NOTES ON THE MAY MERTINGS, 





Enoianp, May 14, 1853. 


of this year from others. 


genial weather. 
national prosperity. 


liar to revelation and the Christian life. 


were more fervent, more believing ! 


cession. 





BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 





pel, and my one longing desire was that if God 
should spare the unworthy life that you have 
done so much to cave, I might come to you “in 
the fullness of the blessing of the Gospel of 
In that Gospel alone is blessedness for 
individuals and for nations, and that blessedness 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Two or three circumstances of an extrinsic 
character will distinguish the solemn assembly 
May has come before 
the epring, and is the eighth month of uncon- 
It is a year of unexampled 
It is a year in which infi- 
delity has developed itself more distinctly than in 
former periods and in varying forms; covering 
its gross materialism with the thin web of philo- 
sophic speculation, and sometimes even adopting 
for disguise terms and forms of expreasion pecu- 
In one 
of its forms, it is not mere Sadduceeism which 
sneeringly euggests—the Lord delayeth his coming, 
but a blank Atheism, which affirms a personal 
Deity to be an impossibility, and which would 
find in science alone the Providence of man. 
Amidst these surroundings, and the indifference 
of the world which lieth in the wicked one, the 
prayer Thy Kingdom Come ascends from the 
May Meetings this year: would that the prayer 


The Baptist societies, as usual lead the pro- 


Diepite the “ wet and cold,” there was a good 
attendance, Sir George Goodman, M. P., pre- 
siding. The report noticed the loss sustained by 
the missionary churches from emigration, yet 
400 persons have been added by baptism to the 
missionary churches; and the number in fellow- 
ship is 4317. Sunday-school scholars have in- 
creased ; there are 7302 scholars and 1069 teach- 
ers; in some cases these scholars have been 
refused admittance to the so called National 
Schools. In the eummer months many of the 
missionaries conducted services in the open air. 
The agents of this society, and the pastors of | of the people, however, was lamentably deficient. 
churches in small towns and villages most fee] At the three African stations 


a mecting of members in the Library, at which 
the affairs of the Society were freely and frankly 
discussed : i 

“The total receipts for the year were shown to 
be £22,241 16s. 10d. ; the expenditure, £17,518 11s. 
24.; the balance against the society last year, 
£4,723 5s. 8d.—this reduces the balance to £1,813 
Os. 5d. From a tabular statement read by Mr. 
Underhill the Secretary, it would appear that the 
income of the society (which in 1846 was £17,500) 
has been gradually falliog off. He did not think 
the missionary spirit had diminished, but only re- 
quired calling forth. Referring to the question of 
agency, he thought they wanted something of a 
more local character. Mr. Gurney was satisfied 
that the falling-cff in their income originated from 
a want of interest in the objects of the society. The 
poor, he was satisfied, gave according to their small 
means; but it was not so with the middle classes. 
Men who gave a certain sum when their income 
was a few hundreds, gave no more now that, it 
might be, their income was as many thousands 
[hear, hear]. That was not the gospel mode of 
giving; it was not giving as God had prospered 
them” [hear, hear]. 

At the public meeting in Exeter Hall, Mr. 
Gurney presided. He has been a member of the 
committee thirty-four years, and eighteen years 
treasurer. In a sort of leave-taking speech, he 
gave an extremely interesting sketch of what he 
had witneseed as an old servant of the Society. 
The printing-office at Serampore had been burned 
down and reinstated. In 1829, the annual in- 
come was £10,000, with £4000 of debt, and no 


means of paying it; an appeal was made and 
nearly £5000 of extra subscriptions paid. Three 
years afterward, a planters’ insurrectionary mob 
at Jamaica destroyed the chapels there ; £14 000 
was then raised, other denominations liberally as- 
sisting. Four years later, an additional effort 
was made for India, £4000 raised, and £3000 
added to the annual income. In 1841 came the 
public year, when £33 000 were raised. 

The Report presented seven interesting facts, 
and described the plan for consolidating and ex- 
tending the mission in India. 

‘“« Two missionaries had returned to England, the 
Rev. J. Wheeler, from Fernando Po, and the Rev. 
Dr. Webley, from Hayti, owing to their inability to 
bear the scorching heat of a tropical climate. In 
Bahamas the missionary churches had temporarily 
suffered much from the ra’ of disease ; but 
while the pestilence had carried off a hundred per- 
sons the wholesome terror it inspired had brought 








back repentant and weeping to the fold a hundred 
and fifcy, who had wand into the waste places 
of the world. The number of members in the dif- 





ferent churches was about 2,500. The education 
had been many 








Total Ordinar Home Income - - £76,779 8 9 
Contributions £ Foreign Auxiliaries 14,320 11 11 


Colenial Grats - - - - 8,490 310 
Legacies - - - - - - 2,899 0 7 
Donations on nnuity - - - 629711 5 
Dividends, Iterest, &c., - - 2595 3 0 








£105,381 19 6 








“ The Expaiitare of the year has been 110,337/. 
03. 11d., beingt,955/. 1s, 5d. more than the income. 
This excess,,¢dded to the previous deficiency, 
— a balace of 24,6911. 9s. 2d. to be provided 

for.” 


The Repos was of such extreme length that 
the readingwas twice broken off by the ex- 
hausted patince of the people. In moving the 
adoption ofhe Report, Dr. Hannah spoke of the 
triumphs ti advancing work. He rested 
greatly on th facts, that the Protestant societies 
were diffusig the pure word of God, and that 
there vat fe promi of the Spirit—“ to you 
and to youghildren, and to those who were afar 
off,” —he sai : 


“There ks been the Pentecost of the Jews, 
there has the Pentecost of the Gentiles, and 
there shall iL. Pentecost of universal man— 
(‘hear,’ andkpplause)—a Pentecost which will 
reach the J@ and Gentile, which will blend both 
together, anfwhich will harmonize the whole by 
the truth anjmercy of God, so that through all the 
earth there hall be one flock and one Shepherd. 
(Applause.) (We are waiting for that, Sir. We 
love to-cont@plate the facilities of Omnipotence. 
We see how, jst at this season, silently and with- 
out noise, thédreariness and desolation of winter 
are passing apy, and all things are reviving and 
flourishing inke new bloom and beauty of spring; 
and may not tis be taken as an image of what the 
Holy Spirit | even now accompli¢hing in the 
Church and ithe world? (Hear, hear) A new 
influence is forth ; a new inspiration breathes; 
new life and tauty spring; and erelong we trust 
the long-contiged promise shall be yet more amply 
fulfilled, and je Spirit shall descend in all the 
plenitude of hjgrace upon all flesh.” 


i 
Rev. J. Kigsmill, Episcopalian, bade God- 
speed to the 








enlivened th¢ 
“ Bome tinjago 

was applied tqor his subscription for a Missionary 
object, and igeply, Said, ‘I'll give you a guinea 
a-year.’ Thifwas saying a great deal, as the 
friends of th®ociety thought, and they were ex- 


ting with an anecdote: 


sovereigns antruineas, and quietly began to count 
them. The pplicants, getting ssid, 
‘ Pray, Sir, da us the guinea you promised, 
and us g¢ He paid no attention to the re- 








Jesus, who was an owner of slaves. It was some 
time before I made the discovery, and I had been 
not a little edified by his conversation and com- 
pany. It was surprising how suddenly the ther- 
mometer of my feelings indicated a fall in the 
direction of zero, of my personal regard. 1 could 


He was a Baptist minister, and doubtless was a 
great stickler for immersion, or for following the 
great Master in the minuti of evory form, as 
he understood it! And yet that conscience 
which required him to be put all under water, 
permitted him to hold slaves! Moreover, he 
was an agent for a Bible Society. I will not 
say, “the American Bible Society,” lest I should 
be guilty of defamation, but of a Bible Society, 
whether the grest national one or not I do not 
know. Holding God’s image as his property, he 
yet went forth to disseminate God’s Word! 
Does he not “tithe mint, anise and cummin, and 
neglect the weighticr matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith?’ And yet why 
should I epeak thus of him who had, probably, 
at the most, not more than a dozen negroes, 
when the great Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, onein 
the direct line of the apostolical euccession, is 
the owner of a large sugar plantation, and of 
several hundred huma@§ beings, whom God has 
given only to themselves. A Bistior AND A 8U- 
GAR PLANTATION! Think of Peter or Paul, or 
“the beloved disciple,” with an income of sixty 
thousand dollars, wrung out of the unpaid toil 
of his fellow creatures of God! Certainly it 
would not have added to the charm and excel- 
lence of the apostolate, if there bad been one or 
two sugar plantations among them. Did not 
Jesus say something like this toa rich young man, 
“Go sell all that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, 
and come take up thy cross and follow me?” 


bama river, 1 met a minister of the Gospel of | lieve the evnui in the scenery or the landings, 
excepting the thundering down of the cotton bales 


| upon a sort of railroad, built on the steep ascent, 


| into our boat, which iteclf soon became an old 
| story,—“ Slavery is an evil,” said he “ sur the 
| African is vastly better off than he was in his 


| native wildness. It has becn a vast blessing to 


not, for the life of me, respect him afterwards. him. No instance is there, upon the page of 


history, of a civilization so rapid.” 

“ Slavery is an evil,” said another paesenger, 
BuT the laboring classes, in all parts of the world, 
are worse off than the slave. He is better housed, 
better fed, better cared for.” 

“ Slavery is an evil,,” a young lawyer remarked 
in Montgomery, “ nut either we must be slaves 
or the negroes ; it is rimply a question of govern- 
ment. Now would you northerners have us sub- 
mit to the blacks? Certainly not, good friend. 

“Slavery is an evil,” said several others at 
several different times, “‘ nut the slave is better 
off than the freeman.” (Quite a good sort of evil 
it seems to me. 

“ Slavery is an eyil,” remarked not a few, 
“ put what are you going to do about it?” How 

can you get rid of it? 

What a terrible word that conjunction Lut is. 
Its real purpose is to negative the admission. 
No, gentlemen, you do not any of you really be- 
lieve slavery an evil, though you seemingly 
admit it. If you did, as your sentiments float 
upon the very breezes of southern convereation, 
and you meet them everywhere, the south would 
be engaged in some earnest effort to get rid of 
the evil. By your BUTS you transform slavery, 
through a rhetorical flourish, into a good. The 
African, doubtless, is better off than he was in 
Africa, but what then? Shall I not make him 
better still, if I can, by giving him the inspira- 
tion of freedom. It is not true that the slave is 
in a condition superior to that of all other labor- 
ers. Some slaves may be more happy than some 





Would it have applied any the lees if that young 


: | ‘ 
pecting to redve it. He took out a large bag of | bishopric,—“ A bishop must be blameless, not | up your mind to it. 
greedy of filthy lucre, not covetots, one that | help you as brothers. WE WILL GIVE You A 
ruleth well his own house, having his children’ stRonG LIFT FROM THE NATIONAL TREASURY, 
in subjection with all gravity.” Nothing here is 





haps Bishop Polk would like to receive a mes- a precious boon, even in poverty 
sage from Bishop Paul, as to the duties of the| can get rid of slavery if you will. Only make 


laborers, but as @ class it is not so. As for you 


k of the Wesleyan Society, and | man had been a sugar planter and a bishop in| white people becoming the slaves of the negroes, 
in reference ¢“ the marvelous facility for rais-|the church of God? A little skill at exegesis |let me say to you, as boys say to each other, 
ing ei? tam sa by the Wesleyan body, | might, in euch a case, explain the phrase, “all| “don’t be scared before you are hurt.” 

ee that thou hast,” “all that thou rightly and in| very timorous you 
, @ gentleman advanced in life, | the sight of God possessest,” and the command, | except where slavery has destroyed humanity, 
give to the poor,” “ give to thy negroes.” Per- | cannot be better off than a freeman. 


How 
southerners are ! 


Talk about it, and we will 


B. P. W, 


each of which is now a pillar and ground of the 
truth. Here on the spot where we now meet, 
was formed the firet Congregational Association, 
about twenty years ago. ‘There were then but 
three or four such churches in this great state, 
and there were none of them more than one or 
two years old. Now seven associations are em- 
braced in this spiritual confederation. These 
pillars in the temple of our God have multiplied 
till they now extend from the river to the lakes. 
Some of the brethren have traveled about 300 
miles to attend this meeting. Some of them 
live about 400 miles apart, and it is all the pleas- 
anter to come from all parts of this vast field, 
and mingle our fraternal sympathies in the per- 
formance of these pleasing duties. 

One of the important topics before the Asso- 
ciation is the proposition, continued from last 
year, to change the conetitution of this body. 
It has hitherto been composed of all the minis- 
ters and churches that indorse the confession of 
faith and rules, who choose to join, provided a 
majority of the members vote to receive them. 

It was proposed to make this a representative 
body, hoping thus to eecure, by the appointment 
of delegates from the several local associations, 
a larger and more general attendance, and thus 
to make the action of this body a more just ex- 
pression of the Congregationaliem of the whole 
state. Another matter of great importance ie, 
the appointment of the Committee to disburse 
our portion of the $50,000 fund. 

It would do your heart good to eee the inter- 
est with which this eubject is approached,—to 
see with what anxiety these funds are husband- 
ed—to see with what joy they are distributed, 
and with what thankfulness they are received. 
The benevolent donors may be assured that their 
motives are appreciated, and that there will be 
no lack of carefulness in their appropriation. 
The only difficulties will arise from the fact that 
the fund is no larger, while the wants of feeble 
churches and destitute and neglected communi- 
ties are 80 many, £0 great, and so pressing. It 
is expected that the applications will far exceed 





A slave, | the means at the disposal of the committee, and 
that more will be desired than will be ——— } 
Liberty is} and who can measure the disappointment an 
erty. Finally, you | regret of those who are hoping with this kind 
and liberal aid to have a house of worship, who 
will find this to bea barren hope? But as we re- 
gret that this assistance cannot be extended to 
all, it is a matter of devout rejoicing that so 
many cap be sided. Fifty churches at least will 
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be built in this state with this aid, and probably slavery is made up only of such elements a8 
300 in the North west will rise up to be the ever- | these. Tt is such powers as these, lodged by 
lasting and tho glorious memorials of this wise law in the hands of the master, that make the 
and lavge-hearted henefivence. | freo servant a slave. To say that the affection 

Bu: new the most perplexing question is, How which sometimes springs up between the master 
shall we make the most of this precious fund, | and tho slave, which is either a sort of vis medi- 
sinve it cannot meet all that is desired of it? It | catrix nature working against the dreadful disor- 
is proposed to loan it, but that will bring upon | der—a struggle of gentle and genial nature to 
the churches the very curse -of debt which the | heal the violence which she has suffered, or per- 
fund was designed to avoid. Others would give | haps the mightier working of the grace of God 





it al] away at once ; but this seems like wasteful- 
ness, when it is known that it cannot meet the 
demands upon it. It seems, too, like unfairness, 
when it is known that other applications will 
continually come in while the funds last. Some 
would divide the fund, and loan a part, and give a 
part, and some object to loaning at all. Manyare 
confident that when the necessities of the great 
West are seen in theapplications for this benefit, 
another larger fand, more freely given, will grow 
out of this want. All are anxious to do the 


best thing with the precious deposit; and no 
doubt the benevolent donors may rejoice forever 
over the great fact, that many valuable churches 
wiil be brought into existence by this donation, 
and through them many souls will be saved who 
shall shine as the stars in the firmament forever 
The committee for this state are Rev. 
F. Bascom, Rev. W. Carter, Rev N.C. Clark, Bro. 
M. Pettingill, and Bro. E. Wolcott, who have 


and ever. 


authority to fill vacancies. HampPpeEn. 


Another correspondent writes :—The services 
of the Sabbath were performed according to the 
appointments of the Asscciation, and were very 
Indeed, [ have always found that 
the Western ecclesiastical bodies, most of which 
it has been my privilege to attend, excel the 


interesting. 


similar bodies in the East in the devotional fea- 
tures of their meetings. Daily morning prayer- 
meetings were held, and every session for 
business was commenced with an hour of devo- 


tional exercises. ‘The delegates from Maine, 


New York and Iowa, preached on the Sabbath, 


and all the evangelical pulpits of the city were 


supplied by this body. At the communion ser- 
vice, Father Turner the delegate from Iowa, the 
father of Congregationalism in Illinois and Iowa, 
presided—and his counsels to the churches to 
which be first ministered were paternal and 
affecting. He dwelt upon their history—their 


privileges—their trials and their successes. He 


. also alluded to his early missionary experience, 
and-to the wide changes that had transpired 
under his own observation. He had organized 

athe first Congregational Church in Illinois, and 
the first in lowa. His course of thought reminded 
us of Jacobs prosperity, and he might have said, 
“ With my Steff I passed over the Alleghanies, 
and I am become these two bands.” There are 
now about 120 churches in Illinois, and about 
55 in Iowa. 

The prospects of religion in Illinois, as repre- 
sented by these Congregational Churches are 
full of hope. Their multiplication and rapid 
growth, their intelligence and piety and ac- 


tivity, will rejoice the hearts of the multitude of 


Christian friends in the East who watch their 
progress, and who contributed to their establish- 
ment and prosperity. JAMES. 
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MR. THOMPSON'S LETTERS. 


Oar readers will find on the first page part of 
an interesting and instructive letter from Mr. 
Thompson, on Thebes. We give a moiety of it 
this week, and shall follow it with the rest next 
week. The journal kept by our brother during 
his voyage up the Nile, has also been in hand 
for several weeks ; but the press of Anniversary 
and other matter has thrown it out of its natural 
place in the order of publication, and it will 
appear hereafter, as we may be able to find 
room fur it. An interesting letter on the Copte, 
fall of valuable information, and of just and use 
ful thought, will follow this letter from Thebes, 
unless the intervening mails shall bring us matter 
from the same alert and facile pen, requiring a 
speedier publication. 

It will be seen from this abundance and eace 


of epistolary labor, that Mr. Thompson is in ex- 
cellent spirits, and as full as everof mental vigor 


and vivacity ; observant of all things near him, 
and most prompt and faithful in his record of 
his impressions. He has before this completed, 
doubtless, the passage of the Long Desert, and 
the tour of Palestine ; and will be at his post 
again, we trust and anticipate, by the first of 
September. 


THE SENIOR EDITOR ON UNCLE TOMS CABIN. 


We find in the New York Observer, a carefully 
prepared article by “tho senior editor,” who 
avails himself of the absence of bis junior and 
more impetuous partner, to give his own opinion 
touching the merits of Uncle Tom's Cabin. He 
has the honor to differ in some important re- 
spects from the ruling genius of that journal. 
Recogsizing the portentous fact that the book in 
question “has probably been more extensively 
read during the past year than any other in the 
English language”—a fact to which the Observer, 
under the guidance of its junior editor, has unin- 
tentionally contributed its quota of inflaence—he 
frankly admits ‘that the book is the production 
of genius of high order,” but affirms that “in its 
moral and religious character there is through- 
out a strange mixture of good and bad.” Here- 
tofore, if we remember right, those who take 
their opinions from what Prof. Stowe has incon- 
siderately denominated “the leading religious 
newspaper in the United States,” have not been 
allowed to think that Uncle Tom's Cabin has a 
‘mixture of good” in it, or even that itis a “ pro- 
duction of genius of high order.” 

It is worth while to observe how many “ good 
points” the “senior editor” has found in that 
“famous book,” and what they are. We cannot 
but opine that if the junior editor had been 
equally perspicacious at the proper time, he 
might have spared himself some trouble. 

The good points are numbered as follows. 

1. The character of Uncle Tom. 

" Uncle Tom is a truly pious negro slave ; one of 
the converts at a Methodist camp-meeting in Ken- 
tucky; a really conscientious, simple-hearted, 
evangelical Christian, and the character is well 
sustained throughout the narrative. Uncle Tom 
loves the Bible, and loves to pray; loves and 
obeys his master; refuses to escape to Canada 
when he has a fair opportunity, and is strongly 
tempted to do so; forgets himself, and sacrifices 
himself constantly, for the good of others; prays 
for his oppressor; respectfully refuses to allow 
himself to be made an istrument of cruelty and in- 


justice; and dies for the firmness with which he 
adheres to his resolution.” * * * * 


“2. The character of little Eva.” * 
* * * * * 
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“3. Mrs. Stowe has the fairness to exhibit one of the 
bright features in the system of slavery. 

“Slavery isa great evil, but it is not all evil 
Mrs. 8. shows that the relation of master and slave 
is capable of being made an exceedingly endearing 
one. Mrs. Shelby and her son George, Augustine 
St. Clare and his daughter Eva love the slaves, and 
are loved in return with a simplicity and warmth 
of affection truly captivating. This strong mutual 
attachment grows directly out of the power of the 
master under the system of slavery to meke the 
relation a permanent one. Such attachment is 
comparatively rare between employers and their 
hired dependents in England and in the northern 
states. In a book clearly intended to excite the 
reader against the system of slavery, it is no small 
merit, in these days of denunciatory abolitionism, 
that the author dared to say anything in its favor.” 


This, we have no doubt, is well meant, though 
not very*carefully expressed. Doubtless “the 
relation of master and slave is capable of being 
made an exceedingly endearing one.” The mas- 
ter may be, in the exercise of his legal power, 
simply the friend, the benefactor, the guide, the 
protector of the slave, and the slave may be, in 
return, affectionate, docile and grateful. But 
this is no part of “ the system of slavery.” It is 
not at all necessary to mutual affection between 
master and servant, tbat the master shall have 
the power to sell the servant, or the power to 
flog “him, or the power to violate all that is sa- 
cred in his relations to his wife and children, or 
the power to rob him of all his earnings ; and 


in the hearts of master and slave, assuaging the 
harshness of an unrighteous human institution— 
to say that this is “a bright feature in the sys- 
tem of slavery,” is at the best to speak inaccu- 
rately. 

But let'us proceed with the catalogue of “ good 
points” in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

"4. The liability of the slave to be separated forever, 
at the arbitrary will of another, from his nearest rela- 
tives and friends, is justly represented as the great evil 
of American slavery. 

‘« This is indeed a sore evil, demanding the earnest 
attention of all wise and humane legislators at the 
south. * In some parts of the south, in- 
deed, the law does now, and has for many years 
forbidden the sale of the slave chiid from its 
mother; and southern philanthropists, we know, 
have for a long time been anxious to extend legal 
protection to the conjugal relation. When the at- 
tention of the wise and good in any land is awake 
to a domestic evil, a great clamor about it else- 
where is unnecessary, and commonly is not calcu- 
lated to aid in removing it.” 

We hope that “ all wise and humane legislators 
at the South” will carefully ponder the “sore 
evil,” which the senior editor of the New York Ob- 
server concurs with Mrs. Stowe in commending to 
their attention. If they should take any action 
in regard to it—if for example the legislature of 
Virginia should enact a law next winter or at 
any futuregime, to protect the slaves in that 


facts that elaves are sometimes cruelly abused 
and tortured; that sometimes they are over- 
tasked, even to their death ; and that sometimes 
they are driven by despair to infanticide and to 
suicide. Nothing but the extremity of cruel 
treatment can hinder slaves from multiplying on 
the hands of their owners. 

But our old friend is eure of his conclusion. 
“Increase at that rate implies that the slaves 
generally are well cared for”—nay, that they 
are “‘on the whole remarkably well treated.” 
‘Then certainly the increase of the Israelites in 
the land of Egypt demonstrates that on the 
whole they were remarkably well treated there, 
and that Pharaoh ought to be honored through 
the world for his “ humanity and generosity.” 
The other “ great fact” is one which has done 
duty so often in the Observer, that it has almost 
ceased to be amusing. At first, an intelligent 
reader could hardly suppress a smile at an argu- 
ment so absurd; and nobody, if our memory 
serves us, ever thought it worth answering. But 
when the poor, weak thing is brought out so 
often, one cannot but feel that to extinguish it 
and put it out of misery is no more than an act of 
charity. “ The negroes voluntarily emancipated 
at the south would be worth in the market, as 
slaves, more than one hundred millions of dol- 
lars.” The meaning of this is, that by the cen- 
sus of 1850, there are in the fifteen slaveholding 
States, 237,006 free blacks, including a great 
many mulattoee, and not a few whose blood is 
almost wholly Anglo Saxon ; that if these free 
people were all slaves they would be worth to 
their owners, on an average, at the present 
prices of human flesh, more than $420 each; 
and that the amount thus estimated (100,000,000 
dollars), represents the actual pecuniary sacri- 


fice which the slaveholders in our southern states 


Let him calculate how much the entire opera- 
tive population of England: would be worth in 
the market at the present average price of slaves ; 
and the result will show, in dollars, the sacrifice 
which the landholders of England have made to 
anti-slavery principles. The calculation is rath- 
er too large for us to enter upon, but we opine 
that the result would be an amount quite large 
enough to balance the national debt of Great 
Britain. 

We must curtail our notice of the other faults 
which this critic has found in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. 

2 * Justice is not rendered to American slaveholders 
for what they have done in the religious instruction of 
the slaves,” 

This may’be passed over with the obvious re- 
mark that the avowed plan and purpose of the 
book did not require the author to give the sta- 
tistics of the efforts made by various religious 
bodies at the South for the conversion of the 
slaves. The fact that some slaves have religious 
inetruction, such as it is, and that the slaves 
generally have some sort of religious privileges, 
is a fact which almost the entire story assumes 
and illustrates. 

3. The grossest injustice is done to ministers of 
the Gospel in America. 

They are scarcely ever introduced but witha 
sneer; and they are represented as not merely 
justifying the temporary continuance of the system 
of slavery, but as not daring to preach the Gospel 
faithfully in relation to the system, and, some of 
them, as holding sentiments which render them 
callous to the most grievous oppressions practised 
under it! Thir libel on the American clergy is 
extensively believed throughout Europe, and must 
for a time do much to destroy the influence of 
American example on the progress of Reform in 
that part of the world.” 

Surely the senior editor of the New York Ob- 
server need not be informed that ministers of the 


commonwealth from a liability so dreadful, we 
shall be happy to copy the earliest authentic in- 
telligence of the new law from our venerable 
contemporary. Meanwhile we hope that the 
senior editor will employ some leisure hour in 
telling the public exactly how many states there 
are at the south which have laws to forbid “the 
sale of the slave child from its mother”; what 
are, in each of those states, the precise provisions 
of the law on that point; and whether those 
laws are on the whole any more effectual to 
prevent the separation of slave children from 
their mothers, than the license laws of New 
York are to prevent the unlicensed sale of intox- 
icating liquors. 

"5, Mrs. Stowe does not regard slaveholding as in 
itself a sin. 

“ She makes Miss Ophelia, a rigidly conscientious 
Christian from New England, after residing for a 
short time in Louisiana, become a slaveholder, at 
her own request, by receiving a regular deed con- 
veying a legal title to a slave named Topsy, who is 
carried to Vermont, educated, and sent asa mis- 
sionary to Africa. If Miss Ophelia had been a 
Quaker, or an abolitionist of the Garrivon or En- 
glish stamp, she could not have received the deed, 
and poor Topsy, instead of being a free happy 
Christian preacher of the Gospel in Africa, would 
probably have continued all her life a miserable 
heathen, and might have been sent to pick cotton, 
under the lash, on Simon Legree’s Red river plan- 
tation. Mrs. 8. probably made Miss Ophelia a 
slaveholder for the purpose of administering a re- 
proof to those abolitionists who maintain that 
slaveholding under all circumstances is a sin.” 


“6. Mrs. Stowe is friendly to the colonization of the 
negroes in Africa, 

“ After landing several fugitive slaves safely in 
Canada, and after carrying Topsy to New England, 
and placing her there in a Christian family, Mrs. S. 
seems to be conscious that she has done very little 
for their benefit, * * * * She has the good 
sense, therefore, to send them all to Liberia, to help 
build up in Africa a nation which will prove, to all 
who undervalue the capabilities of the negro race, 
that God has fitted them to act a conspicuous and 
glorious part in the fature history of the world.” 

It seems strange to us that so intelligent a 
critic could omit, in his catalogue of ‘ good 
points,” the character of St. Clare. A more ap- 
preciative representation of the highest style of 
southern character, or one more fitted to makea 
stranger understand the difficulties of such a 
man’s position, was never made. Nor, since 
Hamlet, has the literature of the English lan- 
guage been enriched with any tragic portraiture 
at once so high and so human as this of St. 
Clare. How tame and common-place by the side 
of it, is even that most admirable of all the 
tragic characters in the works of Waltcr Scott, 
“the Master of Ravenswood” in The Bride of 
Lammermoor. To our thought, neither the 
etherial loveliness of little Eva, nor the martyr 
heroism of Uncle Tom, is so impressive in its 
lessons for thoughtless and irreligious readers as 





have made “to anti-slavery principles” —a great- 
er sacrifice, as the senior editor assures us, than 
has ever been made by the people of any other 


Gospel of all denominations, in the Southern 
States, not universally, but as generally under- 


eountry on the globe. In kindness to our neigh- 
bor, and that he may not expose his inconsider- 
ateness again, we will show him how he deludes 
himeelf about this “ great fact.” 

(1.) What are the 237,006 free people of color 
in the slaveholding states? The argument pre- 
sumes that they are all emancipated slaves. We 
will hazard the opinion that 200.000 of them 
were born free. Whoarethey? Let our friend 
tell if he can how many of them are essentially 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. How many are there 
in whose veins is the proud Norman blood of the 
first families of Virginia? The children of the 
late Richard M. Johnson, once Vice President of 
the United States, and of we know not how 
many other men equally distinguished at the 
South, are counted in that column of the census. 
If a man is unwilling to send his own children 
to be sold to the slave-traders, and accordingly 
takes pains to eecure them from so horrible a 
fate, shall we celebrate that man as an extraor- 
dinary example of “humanity and generosity,” 
glorify the costliness of the “sacrifice” which he 
has made “to anti-slavery principles?” Not a 
few of the emancipated claves are persons who 
have bought their own liberty, under a compact 
with their masters, paying for it by the slowly 
accumulated wages of labor which they have vol- 
untarily performed beyond the tasks assigned 
bythe ordinary discipline of slavery. Others 
have been bought, in the same way, by their 
parents, by their husbands or wives, or by other 





friends. When a man sells his slave, and gets 
a fair price for him, is that regular business 
transaction to be set down to his credit as a me- 


fice to anti-slavery principles?” David Rice, 
the confidential servant emancipated by the will 
of Secretary Upshur, [see Key to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, p. 24,] if he is still living, and if he has 
not been expelled from Virginia by the force of 
the laws prohibiting emancipation in that State, 
is one of the 237,006 free blacks in the Southern 
States ds reported by the census. Was hiseman- 
cipation a “sacrifice” to Mr. Upshur’s anti- 
slavery principles ? Was it not rather the sim- 
plest poyment of a debt? How many other 
instances are there of the same kind ? 

(2) What difference is there in point of “ hu- 
manity and generosity” between the conduct of 
the Southern States in permitting a part of their 
colored people to be free, and the conduct of the 


morable act of humanity and a glorious “ sacri- | tow years, 





Northern states in permitting all their colored 
people to be free? At the date of the last cen- 
sus, there were in the free-labor states, 211,655 
free people of the same sort with those who are 


is the entire charagter and story of Eva’s loving 
and disconsolate father and Tom’s magnanimous 
but irresolute and procrastinating master. 


critic to Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


bought and sold in the New Orleans market. 
Assuming that the senior editor's information is 
correct as to the average price of slaves of all 
ages and conditions and of both sexes, these peo- 
ple, if enslaved by law, might be sold in the mar- 
ket for about $90,000,000. It seems then that 
the amount of property sacrificed to anti-slavery 
principles in the very Utopia of humanity and 
generosity, is only about one-tenth greater than 
the amount sacrificed to anti-slavery principles 
in the cold and niggard North. 


We now come to the “ faults” imputed by this 


“1, Full justice is not done te the sharacter of the 
American slaveholder for hwmanity and generosity. 
‘Mrs. Stowe does indeed represent some slave- 
holders at the south as kind and generous masters 
but the reader rises from her book with the im- 
pression that, as a body, they are cruel and scltishg, 
We take the liberty to say, in answer to this 
accusation, that if the reader rises from Mrs. 
Stowe’s book with any such impression, the 
blame of it t be r bly imputed to the 
book nor to its author. Her representations of 
slave-holders, as distinguished from slave-traders, 
are not chargeable, on the whole, with any ex- 
aggeration in that direction. 

“The character of the American slaveholder 
[not of some individuals, but of the American 
slaveholder generally considered] for humanity 
and generosity” towards his slaves is written in 
the laws of the slaveholding states. We can- 
not but think that our respected friend would 
form a more accurate judgment concerning the 
character of the genus “ American slaveholder,” 
if he would undertake to collect and digest from 
those laws, and from the judicial decisions under 
them, whatever provisions or principles have in 
them any touch of humanity or generosity to- 
ward the slave. 

Two “great facts” are cited by the editor, 
which, he thinks, are proof“ that the slaves at 
the south are on the whole remarkably well- 
treated, and that their masters are nowhere ex- 
celled in willingness to make generous sacrifices 
of property to principle.” 

“ First. The census of 1850 shows that the natural 
increase of the slaves during the ten years previous 
was 29 per cent., while that of the whites in the 
whole United States was only 26 per cent., and that 
of the free blacks only about 10 per cent. Slaves 
could not increase 29 per cent. in ten years if infanti- 
cide, and suicide, and working men to death onthe 
plantations, and general misery prevailed to the 
extent that many readers of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
imagine. Increase at that rate implies that the 
slaves generally are well cared for; and the fact 
that the free blacks increase only at about one- 
third of that rate amounts almost to a demonstra- 
tion that their condition is less happy than that: of 
the slaves, and that mere emancipation is not the 
true remedy for the great evil of the south. 

"Secondly. The negroes voluntarily emancipated 
at the south would be worth, in the market, as 
slaves, more than $100,000 000. Neither the peo- 
ple of England, nor the people of any other country 
on the globe, ever made such a sacrifice as this to 
anti-slavery principles. But this is not all. The 
sacrifice might probably have been doubled and 
trebled if emancipation had proved a blessing to 
the negro.” 

If “ many readers of Uncle Tom's Cabin” im- 
agine that “ infanticide, and suicide, and working 
men to death on the plantations” are so preva- 
lent as to cut off the natural increase of the en- 
slaved population, then we have only to say, in 
regard to that fact, that “ many readers of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” have more imagination than com- 
mon sense—which is not strange, considering 
that the readers of that book, all told, are proba- 
bly not fewer than ten millions. The increase 
of slaves in the United States is as easily account- 
ed for as the increase of horses or of swine. 
Slaves are chattels, or merchandise. Slaves are 
raised for the market. Every slave-child born is 
so much added to his master’s wealth. The in- 
crease of the enslaved population, therefore, in- 
stead of being conformed to the laws which reg- 
ulate the increase of human beings in a state of 
freedom, follows the laws which regulate the in- 
crease of cattle. As the increase of horses in 
the census does not prove that horses are not 
sometimes tortured by cruel drivers, and some- 
times “ worked to death” upon system ; as the 
increase of swine does not disprove the current 
belief that a great many swine are slaughtered 
every year at Cincinnati, so the increase of slaves 


(3.) Why not apply the same reasoning to 
other classes of people who happen to be free 
but might be enslaved? Germans, we believe, 
and Scandinavians, and Dutch, when naturaliz- 
ed in this country are commonly considered to 
be Anglo-Saxons. But the Irish are not at all 
of that race ; they even abhor the name. What- 
ever reasons there are, in a philosophic or phi- 
lanthropic point of view, for enslaving our own 
native Africo-American population with their 
large infusion of Anglo-Saxon blood, will be 
found equally conclusive in favor of enslaving 
the immigrant Irish. See how ignorant they 
are—how ragged, how unfit to take care of them- 
selves. See how slow is their natural increase, 
and how great is the mortality among them. 
The conclusion is not to be resisted that the sla- 
very which is eo beneficent an institution for 





rant in the Bible, would be an equally beneficent 
arrangement for these poor immigrant Irish. 
See then, how much the people of these states 
are sacrificing every year. Irish men, women, 
and children, are doubtless worth as much on an 
average as negroes. Estimating the annual 
immigration at only 50,000, we have a yearly 
sacrifice of $2,100,000—a sacrifice of more than 
two hundred millions of dollars every ten years 
—which the people of the United States are 
making to their anti-slavery principles. And 
how ill-judged is this sacrifice! If every poor 
Irishman arriving here were put into the abso- 
lute power of an owner who would have a vested 
interest in his life and health—if every Irish 
woman were converted into property, and dis- 
posed of to some person who would thus have a 
vested interest in her person and in all her un- 
born or porsible children, on that beautiful prin- 
ciple partus sequitur ventrem—what a saving 
would there be of human life, and what rapidity 
in the increase of our native Irish population ! 


the most ignorant and bigoted sort. But under 
tie arrangement which we have suggested, and 


perspicacity both of s@esmen and of philanthro- 


elevated ! 


population. 


of their owners in the slow progress of civiliza- 
tion. Let our friend then, the senior editor, 








“the senior editor” well knows that the system of 


in the census does not disprove the notorious apply his statistical knowledge to this problem. 


negroes, and for which there is so ample a war-| 


And besides all this, the immigrants generally, Among those “ circumstances” 
as everybody knows, are poor blinded Papists of | 


‘pista, how soon might they be brought up to the | 


eame high level of moral and spiritual improve- ger many evangelical readet from @ cordial 
ment to which the Southern negroes have been “perusal of anything he may big forth. Would 


(4) I€ all the free blacks in the Southern | 
States may be counted, and estimated at the | 
current price of human beings in the slave-mar- |have received on subjects reking to the Prize 
ket, as showing exactly the pecuniary sacrifice | 
which the people of these States, in their hu-| time since, on “ The Best maps fur making the 
manity and generosity, have made to anti-slavery | Pastoral office a more invitig and productive 
principles, then why may we not apply the same | : 
calculation to all parallel cases? At the time | still, in some minds, a doubas to the entire 
of the Norman conquest, the laboring people of | authenticity and sincerity ofhat Proposal; a 
England were all enslaved. They were taken | vague feeling that a Layma ‘cannot have 80 
and divided among the conquerors as the soil 
was. At the present time the humbler laboring | position of Ministers as to berilling to give so 
classes in England—psrticularly the agricultural large a sum as Two Hundrt dollars for an 
peasantry and the manufacturing and mining essay on the means of making heir position bet- 

ivee—are as really an emancipated Saxon ter. Though our 
ea caaetietlt' store | em eccmagat wo mas ti 
tates are an emanci ican m 
wll They have become Sarai by in- dent Christian kindness andi 
surrection, nor by conquest, but by the consent 


stood by the American people North and South, 
have identified themselves: with slavery as its 

defenders. By this we mean not merely that 
they are understood to recognizetlaveholding as 

a relation which a good man may sometimes 

sustain without a forfeiture of Caristian charac- 
ter; but that they are understood to maintain, 

in the abused name of Christ, that the actually 
existing institution and system of slavery is 
right, and is not to be denounced or protested 
against by Christian men acting as free citizens 
in a democracy. Nor need the venerable editor 
be informed that, to a painful extent, leading 
ministers of the Gospel in the Northern States, 
pastors of rich and fashionable congregations in 
which the elders and‘vestrymen and chief sup- 
porters have their wealth by selling to Southern 
customers, have allowed themselves to be under- 
stood as committed cither by some positive utter- 
ance or by their judicious silence, to the same 
abhorred position. We will not name any of 
those ministers, either North @ South ; for he 
can name enough of them if he will. We will 
only sey that Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge is not 
one of them; nor is Dr. John C. Young. If all 
the ministers at the South, or all the Presbyter- 
ian ministers there, had taken such a position in 
regard to slavery as those two eminent men have 
taken, the allusions in Uncle Tom’s Cabin to the 

Southern style of preaching and teaching about 

slavery would naturally have been of a different 
character. 

“4, The book is obviously interded to incite the 
people of the Northern States to refuse to comply with 
their constitutional engagements. 

“The constitution of the United States, as our 
readers well know, provides, & * * * * Within a 
however, a conscience has been got up 
on this subject, and many persons at the North 
now think it is wrovg to deliver up fugitive slaves, 
not only in cases of extreme oppression, but in any 
case whatever. * * * A refas&l by the people of 
the Northern States to comply with their engage- 
ment in the provision of the constitution to which 
we have referred, would nullify the whole iastru- 
ment,” &c. &c. 

We deny that the intention of the book may 
be fitly described in the terms above quoted. 
“The book is obviously intended” for a different 
purpose-—a purpose which every raader undar- 
stands uniess he reads with # predisposition to 
find fault. That purpoee is to make the reader 
feel the exceeding wickedness of the particular 
system under which persons ato held to service 
in some fifteen states, and the inevitable and 
helpless wretchedness of the people whom that 
system oppresses—a wretchedsess which no hu- 
manity or generosity on the part of masters, and 
no refined or Christian gentleness on tho part of 
miatresses, can adequately renedy till the sys- 
tem itself is changed. 

Our friend seems to admit (hat “in cases of 
extreme oppression,” it may bé¢ right not to de- 
liver up a fugitive. We beg leave to assure 
him that every case of a persm held to service 
under the slave code of the Smthern States, isa 
| casa of extreme oppression. To deliver a man 
\into “ the absolute power” of an owner, making 
him “liable to all the vicissitules of property,” 
annibilating by law all the dignity of his human 
nature and all the divinely gmrded sanctity of 
his relation to his wife and-hildren, exposing 
him to the horrid chance of being torn from 
every object of affection at ay moment by the 

ssion, the avarice; the caprte, or the misfor- 
| tune of his owner—what is ex!eme oppression on 

|the part of a state towards a \uman being liv- 

|ing under its jurisdiction, if th’ is not? 

The senior editor is afraid hat if the people 
of the Northern States fully understand and feel 
the wickedness of that oppresion from which 

| the fugitive slave escapes, theywill co generally 
refuse to aid and abet in the ecapture of euch 

fagitives under the existing lar; and he thinks 
| that such a refusal to comply sith the provision 
of the constitution for the eurrader of fugitives 
| from service would nullify the "hole instrument. 
| But is he not aware that in tks metropolis, the 
| center to which fugitive appretices most natu- 











,rally resort from all parts o the Union, the 
commissioners under the act ¢ 1850, have re- 
| fused to act in the case of a ugitive from scr- 
| vice who is not a slave, thus laving the master 
| of a runaway apprentice withat redress, while 
|heaven and earth and CastleGarden shall be 
,appealed to, and the Herald nd the Observer 
| shall join in the ery of indigation if a runa- 
| way clave escapes to Canada itspite of the zeal 
| Of commissioners ? Is the wole constitution 
| nullified, now that the master a ranaway ap- 
| prentice from Newark cannot geover his boy by 
| any legal process in New York 
| There is one more particulf in the indict- 
jamal, bat our commentary is fe too long, 
jen we will reserve that topic next week. 


THE PRIZE EASY. 








| Messrs. Eprrors :—The ingiry may not be 
\impertinent, Is this prize to beywarded to the 
| best essay, or to that which, und all the circum- 
stances, may be most likely to sehre the result ? 
| the name and 
reputation of the author. 
I know you will refer to theerms of the ori- 
ginal offer; but is it not preamable that the 
name of some distinguished authr will secure an 


which has heretofore eo strangely escaped the | attention to the essay which n obecure name 


| would utterly fail to secure. Jam aware of a 
powerful pen now employed @ this work, but 
which is wielded by a man those name will 


it not be well to publish 3 essay anony- 
mously ? CurisTIAN. 


The above is one of severaketters which we 


Essay the proposal for which /e published some 


field of Christian Labor.” seems to be 


fully comprehended and syngthised with the 
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hardly ready to believe that 
for which we are sorry. In 
quiries, however, we have 


gentleman proposing the 








known to us, and that he acts in this matter in 
entire sincerity and good faith. His private 
character and his public relations give the am- 
plest guaranty of this. 

In regard to the inquiry proposed by our cor- 
respondent above, we can only say that the com- 
munications sent to the Committee are to be 
read and estimated by them, as we understand 
it, without the knowledge on their part uf the name 
of the author. The name is to become known to 
them only after the prize has been adjudged to 
a particular essay ; and the names of the unsuc- 
cessful competitors will hardly be known at all. 
We suppose it will rest with the gentleman who 
proposes to publish the essay to publish the 
name of the writer, or not, as he shall deem best. 
The essay becomes his property, on the payment 
of the prize; and he will probably desire to 
publish it in the form best suited to accomplish 
his benevolent purpose init. This is our pri- 
vate impression; but we have no authority to 
speak for him or for the committee. We take 
the opportunity afforded by these remarks, to 
direct attention again to the Proposal itself, 
which will be found among the Special Notices. 





CIVILIZATION vs. CHRISTIANITY. 


It is a favorite doctrine with some people that 
a heathen nation must be civilized first, and 
Christianized afterward; that commerce and its 
influences must go before, to elevate, refine and 
train the people, introducing better laws, better 
social customs, better organic forms of govern- 
ment, and that then Christianity may ess be- 
hind it, to gain an easy and certain conquest ; to 
march, hardly eo much in a body militant as in 
a triumphal and glad procession, celebrating an 
already achieved conquest, over the Appian Way 
thus opened to itsadvances. Men not otherwise 
particularly solicitous about Christianity have 
been greatly concerned for its welfare at this 
point ; alarmed, lest it should waste and lose its 
power in @ useless contest with unnecessary dif. 
ficulties; enamoured beforehand of the vast 
and exemplary success to be attained by it, if 
their advice on this matter gould be followed. 
To be sure, these men have not always been 
above suspicion as to their motives; being inter- 
ested sometimes in branches of trade that Chris- 
tianity does not particularly help, as the trade 
in rum or in muskets, or in that particular class 
of trinkets which at home are worth twopence, 
but which on Pacific islande, or Indian and Afri- 
can coasts, are held to be cheap at twenty gui- 
neas. Oftentimes, too, the objection has come 
from men whose experience of the power ard 
the influence of Christianity has hardly been 
sufficient to justify their criticism of it; who 
have been reluctant attendants on ite ordinances, 
or decided dissenters from its doctrines of faith. 
But still the thought is often and in many forms 
repeated. It is current among Politicians. We 
have the impression that it prevails to some ex- 
tent among .those of Unitarian faith; and we 
judge from various indications, that some trace 
or influence of the theory is found in many in 
other communions who would hesitate to admit 
the theory in furm. It bas lately been stated to 
us, as his distinct conviction bya gentleman 
not now officiating indeed in the ministry, but 
whose name retains its appended ornaments of 
‘the duplicated D,’ and is enrolled on the list 
of the members of the chief Missionary Board 
of our country. 
From the theory we totally dissent; and 
against it we have insuperable objections. The 
case of the Sandwich Islands, which is not un- 
frequently cited in behalf of it, is enough, if 
there were no other equal or clearer case, to 
demonstrate its incorrectnese, its essential falsity. 
‘Look at these islands,” it is said; ‘ with their 
wasting population; with their laborious and 
awkward efforts after a constitutional govern- 
ment, in place of the old government by chiefs, 
which was so happily adapted to tho popular 
wants and capacities; with the generally uneasy, 
excited life, having the hot and vicious ambitions 


of American or European Society without their 
victorious powers, Which Yas Taken tie ptave uf 


the placid, contented, enjoyabie experience that 
prevailed in the islands before the foreigners set 
foot upon them ; yousee there what your efforts 
to convert the people to Christianity have done! 
Well; grant it all, if it be possible. Grant that 
the inhabitants bave diminished to a fourth 
even, if so much is demanded, of the original 
population. Grant that the old life, with all the 
violence and cruelty that were in it, was more 
enjoyable than the present; when men eat fish 
in preference to human fleeh, and cultivate their 
grounds instead cf impaling their captives, or 
starving their grandfathers, or alternately wor- 
shipping and flogging their gods. What then? 
So far as the contrast is against the present state 
of the Islands, and in favor of the former state, 
what has made the difference? Clearly it has 
not been Christianity, but ‘ Civilization.” It has 
been, that is, not the Religion of the New Tes- 
tament, but the vices and the violences that 
have swarmed over upon those islands from coun- 
tries called civilized, and which the Religion 
preached by missionaries has continually been 
contending against, in a life-or-death wrestle. 

The Sermon on the Mount has decimated no 
village. The story of the good Samaritan has 
turned no fertile district into a waste wilder- 
ness. The Epistles and the Prophecies, and the 
Story of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the 
world, have fired no honest and childlike hearts 
with a rage for wealth, or a disdain of the 
charming simplicity of nature. It is Rum, 
poured into the ports of the islands by what 
calls itself Civilization, against the utmost efforts 
of missionaries, that has marked its passage over 
their territory by a desolation not less but more 
appalling than that of any torrents of lava flow- 
ing from Mauna Loa. It is Licentiousness, in- 
troduced into the islands by sailors and sea- 
captains from civilized lands, and only held in 
any measure in check by the grand appeals and 
the startling eanctions of Christianity continu- 
ally urged, that has shot diseases into the reins 
of those misguided islanders, to rage there with 
@ more terrible power of devastation than was 
ever known among the northern and superior 
nations. And now we ask, in all solemnity and 
seriousness, If Civilization against the utmost 
resistance of a Christianity that attended arid 
preceded it in these ielands has done so much to 
destroy and wreck them—to sink them lower in 
the experience and the misery of evil than ever 
a foundered ship was sunk in the seas, floating 
among submarine plants and reptiles in tropic 
depths—what would it not have done if no 
Christianity had been by to check it, and in 
many caces, thank God! to effectually resist it ? 
The truth is that a more complete and lamen- 
table fallacy than that which enys, ‘ Send civili- 
zation first, and follow it with Christianity,’ was 
never uttered and never held. On the other hand 
it is true, that Civilization without Christianity 
is the deadliest enemy of the human race. It 
only accumulates the vices of refinement on the 
vices of Barbarism. It tends to make men 
avaricious and deceitful as tell as cruel and vin- 
dictive. And now, when all the world is opening 
to commerce, and when English and American 
enterprise is encompassing the earth, now more 
than ever it is necessary,—to guard the nations 
of Heathenism from the swift and universal dis- 
tribution of the vices of Christondom,—that we 
send the Gospel and the men to proclaim it, 
over all lands. Let every ship that enters a for- 
eign port, with its riotous and shame-free crew, 
intent on lust and the drunken debauch, find a 
chaplain there before it, and a power of Chrie- 
tian ipfluence and restraint like that which 
reigns in Christian ports, standing between the 
civilized sinner and his prey. Then only will 
Christianity be effectually spread. Then only 
will Civilization be stripped of its power to mis- 
lead and destroy. 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


The attention of the several District Associa- 
tions and Consociations in the State of New 
York, is invited to a more complete preparation 
of the statistical tables to be returned to the 
next General Association. The Registers or 
Scribes are requested to see that the new Table 
marked H in the Appendix of last year’s minutes, 














be made as full and accurate as possible, accord- 
ing to Schedule No. 2 on the last page, in which 
the Post Office address should name the county 
as well as the town or office. It will be well 
also to report the times of holding the siated 
meetings. The District Associations will observe, 
in article F in the Appendix, a subject referred 
to them by the last General Association. 
Ot 


REVERENCE FOR RULERS. 


We object entirely to the marked and sytem- 
atic irreverence with which the Rulers of the city 
of New York are treated by their subjects ; es- 
pecially by that part of their subjects who two 
years ago were so fierce for obedience to the 
‘ Constituted Authorities’, at a!l times, to any ex- 
tent, and at every hazard. Such zealous and con- 
sistent journals as the Express, the Courier, and 
the Journal of Commerce, which two years ago 
flamed out into fiery assault on every body who 
doubted whether the bad Ruler was an authorita- 
tive Minister of God—publishing famous Sermons 
on the Duty of Obedience, whereby it was clearly 
shown that Daniel was wrong in exposing him- 
self to such unnecessary hazard in the den of 
lions, and tbat Stephen and the other disciples 
hadn’t the light of our doctors of divinity, or 
they would not have been so foolishly pertina- 
cious in refusing to obey unjust commands— 
for these same journals to be now objecting to 
the magistrates and governors of the city of New 
York, because they don’t happen to be incorrupt- 
ible, to be declaring practically that they ought to 
be impeached, despised and scorned of men, to be 
pandering to the popular prejudice and passion 
which begin to style these dignitaries ‘the May- 
or and Common Scoundrels’ of New York, and 
to be using all the force of their conservative in- 
fluence to oppose and overthrow what they call a 
‘ bad government'—it is shocking ; perilous! We 
demur entirely to such an unlooked-for change 
of fronts. Here have we, poor ministers of the 
Gospel, been dragooned into admitting that all 
Rulers are God’s ministers to us, for our comfort 
and discipline; that if they pass a law, by force 
of secret caucusing, champagne imbibing, polit- 
ical log-rolling and political treachery, that a 
black man who has lived peaceably at the North 
for twenty years, but whose father had the mis- 
fortune to be once caught by pirates in Africa, 
shall be sent into bondage on the rice fields of 
Georgia for the rest of his life—we have no 
right to object to it. Itis GOD'S LAW for us, 
for the time; and there is no Higher. The man 
who eays there is, ought to be turned out of his 
pulpit, broken down in his business, hooted from 
the popular assembly, made incapable of office, 
and his black coat if he has one rolled in any 
quantity of the dirtiest dust. Isn't this all cer- 
tain ¢ self-evident ? a part of our American Chris- 
tianity* Has it not been made perfectly clear 
and palpable to our slow- waking vision, under the 
paternal admonitions of the Express and the 
Journal? And now are we to be expected vio- 
lently to swallow down these difficult convic- 
tions, and to get back the old doctrine and chew 
wholesomely upon that :—that a good Ruler is to 
be respected, fur his office’ sake as well as for his 
character ; but that a bad Ruler is to be obeyed 
only passively, and with remonstrance? that the 
acts of Rulers which are righteous are our guides ; 
but the acts which are iniquitous cannot bind 
our consciences? We rebel. We won't under- 
take such ground and lofty tumbling as this. 
Human nature cannot stand the strain of such 
sudden and violent summersets and gymnas- 
tics. We wish to be understood by the conserv- 
ative part of the community, the gentlemen of 
property and standing who used to assist at 
Union Meetings, &c., to have been permanently 
converted to the doctrines they taught us. We 
believe in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We believe in Congress. Wo believe in 
the Common Council of New York. We believe 
in everybody who holds office ; and in everything 
which he does, as right and Divine. Our hearts 
are not troubled, being at rest in this short, com- 
prehensive, and sufficient creed. But we trem- 
bie when we ace our neighbours departing from it. 
Dear Brethren, of the Express and the Journal, 
don’t make us blush any more at your inconsisten- 
cies! Don’t shrink from applying to a deficiency 
of a million or so of dollars a doctrine that cov- 
ered without difficulty a thousand sensitive per- 
sons and families, with all their happiness and 
fortunes at stake, only two years ago! Don't 
anybody think that when a law oppresses you in 
the matter of taxes you can see its injustice; 
but when it simply crushes, despoils and slays 
your neighbour, to fill your pockets, it is right 
and Divine! Brother Conservatives, what shail 
we do if the public find us out, as so desperately 
greedy, and so palpably inconsistent! 

sige 


8. §. UNION ANNIVERSARY, AT BOSTON. 





Some strictures on the conduct of the mana- 
gers of the Anniversary of the Sunday School 
Union in Boston appeared in our last paper, 
from the pen of a correspondent reporting the 
Boston meetinge, which, as was to be expected, 
have given pain to the gentlemen referred to. 
The strictures concerned the publication of the 
name of Hon. Rufus Choate, as one of the ex- 
pected epeakers at the anniversary ; the fact 
being that he did not appear to speak, and was 
at the time engaged, according to previous ap- 
pointment, on important public business else- 
where. On the other hand, we are assured by 
Mr. Hoyt, the agent of the S. S. Union in Bosr- 
ton, that he personally called on Mr. Choate to 
request him to speak, and that ‘ while Mr. C. 
did not give an unqualified pledge to speak, he 
at the eame time so far acquiesced in the request 
as to leave no reasonable doubt on his (Mr. H's) 
mind, that he fully intended todo so.’ After- 
ward Mr. H. ‘sent him, as he requested, some 
of the documents of the Society to furnish mate- 
rials for his remarks, with a note urging him 
not to decline to speak. He did not decline’; 
and up to the day previous to the anniversary, 
after his name had been published for a week as 
one of the speakers, Mr H. had the fullest confi- 
dence that he would speak. Then he found, 
however, that he would not; the only reason 
assigned being ‘that the Convention had 
changed its sittings from the P.M. to the A.M., 
and that Mr. Choate being on the Judiciary 
Committee did not feel at liberty to absent him- 
self.’ 

These statements are undoubtedly all and ex- 
actly true; and yet we must say in frankness 
that they do not justify the publication of Mr. 
Choate’s name, as one of the expected speakers 
at the meeting. He had never directly promised 
to speak ; and no man had any more moral right 
to presume that he would speak, and to publish 
accordingly, simply because he ‘had not declin 
ed,’ than he would have had to utter a promissory 
note in Mr. Choate’s name for a hundred dol- 
lars simply because he had not said ‘I will not 
pay it.’ In matters of this kind the managers 
of our benevolent societics must be held to the 
most exact and punctilious accuracy of state- 
ment, or their notices and their anniversaries 
will both fall into disrespect. When a man has 
engaged to speak, publieh his name; never, be- 
fore. If he fails then, the burden is on him. 
Otherwise it justly and inevitably rests upon you, 
who have published his name on your own ex- 
pectations and desires, not on his agreement. 
The word ‘trick,’ used by our correspondent 
concerning the case before us, is a rather sharp 
one ; but it must be remembered, in interpreting 
its tartneas, that he was writing in the first flush 
of disappointment at not being gratified with 
the splendid and exciting rhetoric of Mr. Choate. 
The recoil of such a disappointment is too cer- 
tain and great an injury for societies to expose 
themselves to. _They must learn caution. 

The truth is, we imagine, that our excellent 
friend Mr. Hoyt allowed his wishes, which were 
very strong, to get the better of his jadgment in 
this case ; and that he did so much want to have 
Mr. Choate speak that he caught at an encour- 
agement too slight to warrant his first exciting 
and then disappointing the hopes of so many. 
We are sorry that a Society which does so much 
good, and which has so noble an object, should 
have got its fingers snapped in this way; but 
‘Live and Learn’ is as good a motto for Societies 





as for men. 
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CHURCH PLANS. re would be heartily glad of an adjustment 
linaciaien of the subject on a basis like th 
Messrs. Eprrors :—In answer to many letters | here, which should at once nthe phe eee 
from different parts of the country, permit me to’ the Catholic children to the schools, and at the 
say that the Book of Plans for church edifices can- | game time obviate in good measure the grave 
not be published before the middle of July or the | objections which confessedly lie against * pm 
first of August. It has been the aim of the Cen- | olusion of all religious instruction from then. 


tral Committee, to whom this matter was com- | The following remarks by Dr. Bushnell on the 


mitted by the Albany Convention, to furnish | matter of Religious E ; : 
work adapted to both city and village, a work | gipj - a a 


more comprehensive and valuable than was ever 
before published. 

The best architects in the country are giving us 
their aid. The book will embrace several plins 
of churches to cost less than one thousand dol- 
lare, as well as the more costly and beautiful 
structures. 

Due notice will be given in the religious pa- 
pers when the book is out. 

H. C. Bowen, 
Chairman Central Committee. 





DR. BUSHUNELL'S LATE SERMONS. 
Two sermons have been recently laid on our 


Dr. Bushnell. They are the first, so far as our 
recollection server, which have been given to the 
public eince the publication of his volume, 
“Gop in Curist,” which brought the storm of 
controversy about his pulpit and himeelf. If 
we may judge from these, however, neither his 
genius nor his character have suffered in the 
excitements of the Jast three years. The first to 
reach us, though not the first in the order of 


morative Discourse ;” delivered on occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Author's settlement 


table, from the vigorous and attractive pen of | 


preparation and delivery, is entitled “‘ A Comme- | 


“ There is a great deal of cant in this com. 
plaint of godless education, or the defect of reli- 
gious instruction in schools, as Baptist Noel 
Dr. Vaughan, and other distinguished English 
writers, have abundantly shown. It is not, of 
course, religious instruction for a child to be 
drilled, year upon year, in spelling out the words 

| of the Bible, as a reading book—it may be only 
| 4 exercise that answers the problem how to 
| dull the mind most effectually to all sense of the 
| Scripture words, and communicate least of their 
|meaning. Nay, if the Scriptures were entirely 
| excluded from the schools, and all formal teach- 
ing of religious doctrine, | would yet undertake, 
if { could have my liberty as a teacher, to com. 
municate more of real Christian truth to a Cath- 
| olie and a Protestant boy, seated side by side, 
in the regulation of their treatment of each 
other, as related in terms of justice and charity, 
and their government as members of the school 
community, (where truth, order, industry and 
obedience are duties laid upon the conscience, 
under God,) than they will ever draw from any 
catechism, or have worn into their brain by the 
dull and stammering exercise of a Scripture 
reading lesson. The Irish schools have a dis- 
tinct Christian character, only not as distinctly 
sectarian as if they were wholly Protestant or 
wholly Catholic. They are Christian schools, 
such as ours may be and ought to be, and, | 
trust, will be, to the latest generations, nor any 
the Jess so that they are common schools. 


“ Neither is it to be imagined or felt that reli. 
gion has lost its place in the scheme of educa- 
tion, because the Scriptures are not read asa 
stated and compulsory exercise, or because the 
higher mysteries of Christianity us a faith or 
doctrine of salvation, are not generally taught, 
but only the Christian rules of conduct, as per- 


over the North Church in Hartford. It abounds 
in passages of special interest to those connected 
with that particular congregation, as it reviews 
the course of these eventful and swift years; but 
it has also an interest for a larger circle, as inci 
dentally bringing to view the preacher's progress —> the common relations of duty under 
in knowlege and in grace, and declaring the | Gat: hat is ranting may sl be provided 
result at which thus far he has arrived. The home, in the cheroh, or in lessons dem by ‘the 
following passages, selected respectively from the 


res clergy. It is not as when children are commit- 
extremes of the sermon, will illustrate what we | ted to a given school, like the Girard College, 
mean : * 


| for example, there to receive their whole train- 
“ But this was to be my place. I received a} 








| ing, and where, if it excludes religion, they have 
unanimous call of the people, and took it as a| 2° religious training at all.” 

call from God ; though I had then a much dim-| We trust that we may have many more such 
mer faith in the validity of such a call than I | Sermons, as in years past, from the pulpit of the 


have at present. F . 
When [| lock back now on the place and the | North Chureh in Hartford. Now that the a 


occupant, | am scarcely able to recognize either | lence — nan of tite Dems enone 8, op heen 
one or the other, so great is the change accom. | the public were concerned, has been broken, wo 
plished in both. I had many and great difficul- | hope that the same voice will continue to epeak, 
ties on my hands, in respect to the gospel truths, | as occasion demands, its words of guidance and 
which are now gone. In the list of my qualifica- | of cheer. One to whom Christ is so much the 
tions at that time for a preacher of Christ, I dis- , All in All h sfestly te to Dr. Bash 
cover nothing which moves my respect but the : elgg Magpies. Lgl “ine Rage 
very small mustard seed of Christian experience | D¢ll—one whose taste, culture and genius givo 
I seem to have had, together with a certain! him access to so wide and influential a circle of 
honesty of determination to find, if possible, the | readere—one whose theology, however at some 
truth ; to violate the integrity of my understand- points it may fail to satisfy our minds, is so evi- 
ing by no forced assent to received dogmas, to| dently sincere, spiritual, and earnest—ought 


patience | ave to mo in advanes Nf tay Soncie, | ot to hold that * Silence is better than Speech.’ 


tions, and, if possible, never to fall behind them, | He should accept the types as his potent and 
In these two conditions I see indeed possibilities | willing servitors. No man who can speak to 
of good, but how slender a furniture for the work | such purpoce has a right to be still, in this age 
actually on hand. I was coming into religion! when every bad force is clamorous for expree 
on the side of reason or philosophy, and, of | .. oo 
course, had omall conenytion of . asa faith and“ i 
a supernatural gift tothe race. Nowitis a faith y 
luminons glorious, = and clear, and of course | AMHERST COMMENCEMENT. 
it is as little of a philosophy. I confess with ini 
some sacetibeation, deep Gen lin the beggar! We learn that Nehemiah Cleaveland, Esq. of 
elements of the school, that 1 did not really ex") Brooklyn, N. Y., is to address the Library Socicties 
pect to remain in the ministry long. I thought | of Amherst College, at the ensuing commencement ; 
if | could sometime be called to a professorship | also, that Rev. A. L. Stone, of Boston, will deliver 
of moral philosophy, it would be a more satisfac- | the address before the Society of Inquiry, and Rev, 
tory = = pclae aw arg — ry ee Henry Neill of Lenox that before the Alumni.—A 
able, copter to me petty = 3 ay comet d with aoe programme, and one that with the exercises 
the ministry of Jesus Christ, and it seems an | of commencement day = undoubtedly attract 
offence to be repented of, that I should ever have large assemblage. It is at any time worth four 
allowed anything else to come into comparison | times the cost of a journey to Amherst, from any 
with this. The great truths, the greater work, | point north of Mason & Dixon's lino and east of 
the sublime lifting of the consciousness, therein | Lake Erie, to see the landscape spread out to view 
vgn een tage pay FJ oe to before the College tower, and to watch the glorious 
, would sig- , ' . ‘ 
ny sheets wach 0b ens nee a 7 oak anh of summers’ sunset as it bathes in splendor the west- 
paradise, not more. Indeed I look upon almost ern hills. Superadd to these rare literary attrac 
nothing in tho internal field of christianity as I tions, and it cannot be hazardous to predict a large 
did at tha time of my scttloment, and it seems a | Concourse of graduates and friends. 
kind of wonder to me that any christian people | 
could wish to hear, or could even hold their | 
patience under the crudities | preached in the | 
name ofa gospel.” * * * * * #| 
“ Nothing has ever touched my heart eo tender- | 
ly as to hear, in my Jate absence, of your voluntary | 
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OUR HOME COLUMN. 


STATUE OF DE WITT CLINTON. 
A statue in bronze of the man whom of all oth- 


vel 





meeting for prayer and spiritual communion on | 
two afternoons of the week. And nothing fills | 
me with a hope so exhilarating for the good | 
future to come, as the confidence that you are 


ers, perhaps, it becomes New York to cherish with 
largest esteem, has within a few days past been 
set up in front of the City Hall, preparatory to its 


deeper than you were in the faith of Christ, and | 
readier for every good work by which his cause 
may be advanced. In short, that day of snow 
and storm in which I came was the herald, | 
regen ee ay 4 vege Se o shame to our Btate, which Clinton has so largely 
keep you as he has done hitherto, in all the benefited, and on whose history he has shed endar- 
ways of truth and patience, that your work ing luster, and a shame to our city, into whose lap 
may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” _| his far-seeing sagacity and enterprise have poured 
“I wish it were possible also to speak of the | such streams of wealth, that no visible monument 
way in which he bas led mo on out of the diffi-| has hitherto been raised to his memory. Such 
culties and reserved questions which encompassed | mementos ouzht to have stood in our public 
my early ay I will only cay ~~ nye grounds for years past. The sight would have 
trath, a supernatural heaven, wide a8 the firma |20¥rl#hed spirit like his own in the heart of 
ment, possible only to faith, to that luminous, | ™°°Y ® youth growing up to manhood, and would 
clear and glorious. This one thing | have| have been to the passing throngs of this great em- 
found, that tis not in man to think outa gospel, | poriam a perpetual inspiration of patriotic virtue 
or to make astate of light by phosphorescence at Possibly had the bronzed features of Clinton's in- 
his own center. He can have the great mystery corruptibility been visible for years past as they 
of godliness only as it is mirrored in his heart by now are from the windows of the City Hall, tere 
an inward revelation of Chriet Dothe will and! would have been less of that shameful corruption 
ou shall know the doctrine—this is the trath I 5, guy city councils which now 80 deeply dis- 
ave proved by my twenty years of experience. graces us 


And now what is there to come? Twenty 
yearsare gone. What are the years to bring us __Let, then, those who love gaddness and prize 


in the fature still hid from our knowledge? That Virtue, perpetuate in marble and bronze the out- 
we cannot know. That I have another twenty ward semblance of the departed worthies of the 
years of ministry to perform among you is im-| republic. It will be a cheap expenditure of money. 
probable. Who of you I shall follow to your It will be an investment that will yield rich and 
rest, how soon you will follow me to mine, We jasting returns. 

cannot know. For myrelf it is my prayer that We are glad to think that ere long a worthy 
what remains of iny life may be wholly given t | 11. of the Father of his Country; and another of 
my work, that by no selfindulgence I may a bof : , ‘ dened Mites 
weaken its effectiveneg’, and that | may so abide ‘° Man who first gave us 2 place in nationa 

in Christ as to make every thing done a contri. Tature, will grace this metropolis. Would that 
bution to the honor of his name. I feel that I every city and town of our great Union might have 
have done little. Iam more and more pressed such. There is many a quiet village from which 
with desire to do more, as my time shortens, and has gone furth one who has conferred distinction 
even begin to fear that it is already too short to oy the State or Nation, bat whose resting place 


do anything. I trust that we shall be ever | 4 : : 
4 : -, perbaps is now hardly discoverable amid the re- 
united as we have been, and that no root of bit- saline cudilguen of the exuay bel quent. 


ill ever spring up between us. As God 
ian. oy po ond to know him better and, Let him be recalled by the sculptor’s cbiscl. Let 
be more ready to his work, let us go on com- him stand in abiding marble upon the village green 
pacted in a holy fellowship of duty and prayer, to impart perpetual lessons of wisdom to the suc- 
and Jet me have it as the joy of my ministry, cessive generations who sball be born and shall 
that the chain which binds us together has never jive there, and to make his country birth-place a 


once been parted. And when the last hour .) i569 of holy pilgrim to many an admiris 
comes, when the earth is receding and heavenly , ath ~~ y ad 


i-i i ight, let me be able still t 

omnia a — a :. % tan aig poo We leave to others to say how nearly, in the 

blessing on you for your fllowehip in the gospel present case, the artist has reproduced the features 

from the first day uatil—now.” of his original. Nor shall we venture upon any 
. : . i his work. This is almost 

The other discourse is on Common Scuoors, Minute criticisms upon 

with special reference to the Modifications de. the first attempt of its kind in this country. Of 

manded by the Roman Catholics; and was course we expect some imperfection. But we 

? 


° ; know enough of Mr. Brown, from what we have 
delivered on the day of the State Fast, March seen at his studio and elsewhere, to be satisfied of 


25th. It is a truly American and Christian 1, spitity; and the interest with which the news- 
discussion of the theme, full of large and sound boy and the hard-handed day laborer stop and 
vaows, deserving the contideration of Ang gaze at his statue of Clinton, show that he bas not 
suggestion made by it wé do not remember to wrought in vain in the present instance. Let our 
have met = oe is to _ effect ¥ die ear men of wealth give him other commissions, and ho 
of Christian Morality may prepared, inct will, we doubt not, be equal to their expectations. 
from a doctrine of religion = a “~ Bax snt | Let us at least hove Fulton and Hamilton revived 
shall be taught to all the scholars. In the na-| among us. 
tional schools in Ireland this has been in »part . 
done. There Archbishop Whately, the Catholic GOING TO THE COUNTRY. 
archbishop, and five others, one of them a Pres-- Now that the pleasant days of June have come, 
byterian and one a Unitarian, were appointed & and the Reform Charter has been voted for, our 
Board of Superintendence. “They agrecd upon citizens will be hastening to the country to delight 
a selection of reading leesons from both trans- themselves and recruit their overtasked minds and 
lations of the Scriptures, and by means of a eys- bodies under the — of the trees and by a 
tem of restrictions and qualifications, carefully sounding shore, Already some have gone, who 
arranged, providing for distinct methods and could not wait after they saw the leaves hang out 
times of religious instruction, they were able to their signal of welcome and refreshment. = 
construct @ union not godless or negative, but BOW Cars and boats will be loaded gate 
thoroughly Christian in its character, and so to Of ® somewbat different look and condition fro 

: : those daily deposited here from the Old World. 
draw as many as 500,000 of the children into Ans a= 
the public schools; conferring thus upon the We take pleasure, in view of this prospec 
ven pucee be of pa hitherto oppressed Irish, emigration of our citizens, in ———— to them 
greater Soeaiite | han they bave before received the noble steamers that leave our wharves every 


: : afternoon for various points at the East. No less 
ae = pak “oa pearson A than five first class boats leave every afternoon for 
quest.” is » . 


“ : New Haven, Hartford, Norwich, Stonington and 
io ee re like this, adopted here, may Fall River. Nothing finer in the way of traveling 


not relieve this vexed and agitating question of 64. be conceived, it seems to us, than a sail of # 
most of the serious difficulties attending it. ...mer afternoon through Long Island Sound io 
Neither ultra Catholics nor ultra Protestants, ono of these floating palaces as they truly are. The 
would be likely to be suited with such a mode man whose business engagements do not demand 
ef ignoring or bridging over their differences of it who gets on to a railroad in these warm 

views on matters of religion. But the ultramon- dusty days when he can go by such safe and com- 
tane party is not numerous, on either side; modious boats is much to be pitied. Having lately 
and the great mass of people, we are inclined-to made the trip to Boston by the Stonington route, 


removal to its permanent site in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery. Itis the work of the sculptor H. K. Brown, 
whose studio is in Brooklyn, and has been made 
for the Clinton Monument Association. It is a 
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we take this opportunity to testify to the c 
of Captain Lewis of the Steamer Commod« 
to assure any who may put themselves ur 
charge that they will have all done for the 
fort that quiet but constant attentiven 
secure. We are bound also to say that tt 
agement of the Stonington railroad will ne 
in comparison with that of other roads. 








THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 

Smyrna is said to be remarkable, as pre 
to the eye at once every nationality of th 
almost. We begin to think New York not 
hind it in this respect. It would not be 
for one going through our streets to meet | 
short distance of his starting point the rep 
tive of every nation of Europe. Indeed t 
hardly do otherwise. Not unfrequently, t 
we beheld the Armenian and the Persiar 
streets, and a stray specimen of the Celest 
pire has occasionally been seen among t 
the subjects of the brother of the Sun an 
are now no longer curiosities. No longer 
ideas of them gained chiefly from the cover 
chests and the study of our breakfast plate 
ifornia and our clippers have opened the 
the Orient, and the natives of Canton are n 
strangers in New York. Till lately our de 
tea were obliged to content themselves 
wooden Chinaman before their shops, as 
bacconists did with Indians cut out of inch 
and duly bedaubed with chrome and vor 
Now, however, an advance is made. As 
mous Day & Martin, could say, “We | 
poet,” so our retail dealers in two shillin 
can say, ‘ We keep a Chinaman,’ as such m 
be seen dispensing a more fragrant weed t 
of Virginia. We should fear, if the Chine 
supposed to have any better consciences tf 
cotton and fugitive-slave law folk, that the 
shrug their shoulders and sM&ke their quet 
at the villainous compounds which they 
called to vend under the name of tea. B 
is a good deal of Yankee pliability abo 
Chinaman. He seems to adapt himself to 
stances with great facility. He is cook a 
boy on board our clippers, and he sells se 
matches at the markets and ferries. So 
fairly reckon the Celestial Empire as a 1 
from which will year by year be freigh 
contributions to our conglongrate nation 
acter. 





BIBLE SOCIETY 

The managers of the American Bible 
held their monthly meeting in their beauti 
in the new Bible House on Thursday la 
new Auxiliaries were recognized, one in 
the states of Ohio, Illinois, Alabama, Mi 
and Texas, 

Letters were read from Dr. Tyng and 
milye, in relation to the late anniversa 
British and Foreign Bible Society at 
which they attended in the capacity . 
from the American Bible Society. 
Prime, as our readers are already aware, 1 
ing it advisable to present himself as a 
no letter from him was read. Letters ' 
read from the Committee and Secretar 
British Society, but no regret, as far as 
formed, was expressed in them in conse 
Mr. P’s absence. 

Several plans for enlarged operations | 
enlarged facilities of the new building ¢ 
ciety were discussed, and several new ag 
appointed. 

A considerable number of volumes wert 
from abroad as donations to the Library. 
them a folio g@opy of the Bishop's Bibl 
called, of 1672, with Cranmer’s preface, a 
Oxford copy of King James’ in three vols, 
and a large Catholic Breviary, from an Ita 
a Romish priest, but now a convert and | 
for the Protestant ministry. 

Several grants of the Sctiptures we 
among them 100 Swedish Testaments fo 
260 Bibles and Testaments to a colored 
preacher from British Guiana, and fiv 
Bibles and twelve Testaments for the Afri 


THE NEW CHARTER ADOPTED. 
Wo are happy to say that the Reforn 
was adopted on Tuesday by our citize 
overwhelming vote. We have not time t 
this event as we would. Let it be taker 
of promise for this great city so long 
rom, rowdyism and corruption. We 1 
simple statement of the vote. 
For the New Charter, - - - - 38 
Against it, - - - - +--+ = = 


Majority for New Charter, - - - 3: 
A majority of more than ten to one, 


ITINERATING MINISTRY 
We have to add this week to our Ii 
known clergymen who havo left their pu 
season to relax or invigorate themselves 
abroad, the names of two of our city p 
Krebs and Dr. Phillips, who intend to sp 
months in the Old World. 
Rev. Mr. Kirk, of Boston, sails also fo 
wo believe, during the present week, 


INSTALLATION 
Rev. Joseph Cory was installed, on 
last, as Pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
The sermon on the occasion was preache 
J. 8. Davison of this city. 
exmmnantinncaiamaiiagealiniaies 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS.- 


[ When we committed ourselves to t 
tion of these articles, we were not ay 
they were likely to occupy #0 much ep 
now find them occupying in our colut 
deed when we gave No, I. to the printe 
not examined No. Il., though the wh 
of three articles had been for some tin 
possession. We etate this not by wa 
plaint against the writer for the len, 
eommunications, but by way of apolog 
readers, many of whom, we know will 
little interest in the discussion. For 
of economizing space, we append our 
in the form of notes.—Ep ] 


Notice now the position of the old Missi 

on the subject of fellowsh ip with slavehold 
THE AMERICAN BOARD, 

At an early period of the anti-slave: 
sion in this country, the attention of € 
who contributed and prayed for mia: 
called to the fact that slavery existed i 
churches supported by their funds. It 
erally supposed that slaveholding had b 
ed by missionaries and mission boards 
offences against God and man ; but it 1 
tained and published that this was not 
Intemperance, profaneness, gambling, 
breaking, Catholiciem, and such lik 
practice, and errors in credence, had 
cluded from the mis-ion churches, wl 
holders were baptized and received in 


-— 
hen the attention of the Americ 
was called to the existence of slave: 
Cherokee and Choctaw churches, and 
subject had been discussed at several 
ises wore made and pledges given 
ery should be copunatedl from the m' 
soon as it could be done wisely, and 
missionaries would be instructed to yr 
more slaveholders into the mission | 
Trusting to these promi-es, many Chri 
posed to fellowship with slovehebdens ‘ 
to support the Board. These promise 
informed, were made about the year 
both East and West. We are perso 
Versant only with those made at t 
Some of these we will notice. 

In Western New York the subject, a 
period, was extensively discussed. Th 
tery of Buffalo ordered a report on the 
Connection of the American Board with 
Dr. Hopkins, since deceaced, was ch 
the Committee. The Report is able. 
Cates the Board from various charges 1 

alleged. It admits, however, the 

slavery in the mission churches, 1 
with the following paragraph : 

“We are informed, by one of the 
that such directions hove been me F 
aries ag will lead them to impart such ir 
and adopt such measures, as will result 
ing, at as early a period as possible, al 

the mission churches on this accon 

The pamphlet containing this re 
culated to some extent in New Yor 
other states, and this assurance, pe 
of t 


. Coming directly from a Secretarp 


Son. Relying in ye oy with thi 

; u 

cient authority, they looked tease tie 

in _ — possible period. 
Z after this publicati I 

Wells, the agent of the Board in Mich 


a 
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